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ON WASHINGTON’'S FRONT LAWN 














FAMOUS LAST WORDS: 


it cant happen here’ 


Let’s face it — it can. Being ready for emer- [] Check contents and locations of first-aid kits, 


rencies has become a part of our daily life, 
' i as Send staff to Red Cross courses. They may save 
whether we like it or not. ‘The emergency may vour life. 
be an atom bomb—or it may be a fire, a flood, 
’ . . r + . . 
a tornado. It’s good business to be ready for it Promote preparedness in your community. Your 
; om local CD Director can show you how. 
— whatever it is. "Take these precautions TODAY: 
Set the standard of preparedness in your plant 
Enlist the help of your local Civil Defense Director, city — check off these four simple points NOW. 



































BEHIND THE BY-LINES 











()... COVER PICTURE this month was taken on the spacious 
grounds of Mount Vernon, George Washington’s elegant homestead, 


just outside of Washington, D.C. 


In the foreground is a 


delegation of foreign students who came to see the national 
shrine as part of their education about America. How such grass roots 
visits play a vital part in the cold war is described in the 


article “Main Street Meets the World,” 


on page seventeen. This 


being February, we’ve included a picture story about the place 
where George Washington lived and worked. Mount Vernon was the 
most famous of all his dwellings, and this makes the cover doubly 


significant. 


Coming to this place and feeling the spirit 


of the father of the United States made a great impression on the 


foreign students, as it does on almost everyone. 


It would be a 


wonderful thing, to our way of thinking, if Kiwanis clubs everywhere 


might take foreign stu- 
dents and businessmen 
to visit historic places 
near each Kiwanis com- 
munity. This is right 
in line with the sug- 
gestion made by the In- 
ternational Committee 
on Public and Business 
Affairs for the US: 
“Deepen the  under- 


standing between peo- 
ples” by helping foreign 
visitors know our way 
of life. 








L AST YEAR some 400 Kiwanis clubs took an 
active interest in sanitary land- 
fill, judging from letters and monthly 


activity summaries. Other sources 
reported many clubs and individual 
Kiwanians working with city officials to 
end the garbage problem by crushing 
and burying the odoriferous stuff. One 
city where landfill has taken hold 

solidly is Waterloo, Iowa. So we sent 
writer Dick Dietsch and photographer 
Alex Rodsater (shown at the left) out to 
look around. The resulting feature 
appears on page twenty-eight. 


= gladdens an editor’s heart like this news item we found 


on the October 


Rockland, Massachusetts: 


1954 activity report of the Kiwanis Club of 


“After reading the letter to the editor 


in a recent issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, we are now corresponding 
with men in Brazil and Argentina. They have expressed a desire 
to receive US periodicals, and several shipments of these have 


been sent to them. 


of North and South America to better know one another. 


We firmly believe this will help the people 


We have 


already noticed that members can hardly wait to receive 


replies to their letters.” 


of that letter, 


Incidentally, Eduardo Morgens, the writer 
reports from Argentina that many Kiwanis clubs 


have responded to his suggestion, which appeared on page two of 


the October 1954 issue. 
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Trouble-Free 





Fund Raising 


INVESTIGATE the FORDWAY Plan 


2700 service and community 
organizations now using the 
FORDWAY PLAN to _ help 
finance their welfare enterprises 
have made the Ford gum ma- 
chine one of the most familiar 
sights in American communities. 


Raising money for welfare 
projects is simple and trouble- 
free when you use the FORD- 
WAY PLAN. Once the plan is 
in ope ration, it requires no 
supervision by you, no servic- 
ing. It just keeps on producing, 
year after year. 


Inquiries regarding distribu- 
torships (exclusive franchise) 
are also invited. 
1200 KIWANIS CLUBS 
USE THE FORDWAY PLAN 







TO FIND OUT 
HOW YOUR CLUB 
CAN BENEFIT, 
WRITE TO: 








GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 


2G 28), | NEW YORK 












Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Ciubs, Churches 


























Ledges, Schools and 
All Organizations 


WRITE 
NEW CATALOG, No. 300, 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


THE “Wonroce. COMPANY 
16 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. 


Trloniwe 
SIP ITT: 


BANQUET 
TABLES 












MONROE TRUCKS 


Por storing Folding Tebies end Chairs 
the cosy. modern wey Each truck 
hendies either tables ur chairs Construc 
tien of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
m hmited spece 





Framport Tre Me 1F 


FOR BEAUTIFUL 


IOWA 
























Price, complete, 


303 W. Monroe 





SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, herd 
wood stand, size 19/," 
x 164%," « 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. S” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


Chicago $4g-°° 


F.O.B 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


St. Chicago 4, Ill. 

















Rogers Bldg. 





over $29,000,000 


HAS BEEN RAISED FOR CHARITY 


PROFESSIONAL TYPE HOME TALENT SHOWS 


Musical Revues—Minstrels—Musical Comedies 
Have FUN raising funds 
DETAILS FREE 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 


with 


Fostoria, Ohio 
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TRACTORS Ang 





Riehfeld 13, Wisconsin 


TA OISCOUNT 


TILLERS 


























Santa's Confession 

... Ll enjoyed reading “Everything Hap- 
pens to Santa Claus!” in the December 
issue. Quite a number of things have 
happened to me as I have played Santa 
Claus for the Chamber of Commerce for 
ten years. I tell you it is certainly a 
great pleasure to watch the expressions 
on the little children’s faces when they 
try to tell you what they want for 
Christmas, also when they put Santa on 
the spot sometimes. As one little girl 
was standing looking at Santa, I said, 
“Honey, have you told Santa what you 
want him to bring you?” She said, “I 


told you last week at Springfield.” SoI 
said, “That's right—Santa forgot he saw 
you up there because Santa sees so 


many little children he can’t remember 
all their faces ~ 
Jim Harrison, Secretary 
Monett, Missouri 


The Randal! Editorial 
On page 9, November issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, is a wonderful edi- 
torial, “The American Pharisee,” by 
Clarence B. Randall To me this is 
the greatest thing I have seen on what 
is happening to our nation. 
Hal Jones, Program Chairman 
Texas-Oklahoma District 


... As one who has strongly advocated 
articles or thought-provoking editorials 
by outstanding leaders in our country, 
especially and professional 
men, may I take this occasion to com- 
pliment you most highly on procuring 
the [editorial] written by Clarence 
Randall, chairman of the Inland Steel 
Corporation 


business 


Walter J. L. Ray 
Past International President 


... Clarence B. Randall 
for us to 
ideals we profess. 
Hans Harter, Vice-President 
Golden Gate, San Francisco, Calif. 


presented a 


real challenge practice the 


. Thank you for including the edi- 
torial by Clarence Randall in the No- 
vember issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

At a time when our political leaders 
are, some of them, sunk in a mire of 
their own making, our faith is renewed 
by this clear statement by Clarence 
Randall. 

H. M. Cox, Kiwanian 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


... Thanks ever so much for your kind 
[comments] about my editorial. I have 
had a very pleasant flow of fan mail 
about this, which pleases me. 

You should have seen me hunched 


® THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


over a desk in a hotel room in Cleve- 
land that afternoon when I wrote it, 
while waiting for a plane. 

Clarence B. Randall 


Brotherhood Week 

. I read the December issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine with my usual inter- 
est. However, when reading the section 
“Program Suggestions,” I failed to see 
Brotherhood Week mentioned, the dates 
of which are February 20-27. This week 
is celebrated simultaneously in both the 
US and Canada. 

In Canada the week is sponsored by 
the Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews; in the US by the National Council 
of Christians and Jews. Scores of Ki- 
wanis clubs in this country arrange 
special programs 

Dick Jones, Kiwanian 
Toronto, Ontario 


An Extra “A” 
...Mr. Joe Miller’s interesting article 
“The Journey That Shaped America’s 
Mestiny” [September 1954] is marred 
by the unfortunate misspelling of the 
name of Meriwether Lewis 
Throughout the article Lewis’ first 
name is given as Meriweather. It should 
be Meriwether. 
Robert D. Monroe 
Assistant Chief Reference Librarian 
University of Washington Library 
Seattle, Washington 


Rabies Reaction 
... 1 read with a great deal of interest 
the recent article in your magazine en- 
titled “What You Ought To Know 
About Rabies,’ by Margaret B. Kreig 
[August 1954]. 

The purpose of this letter is to in- 
quire if you would give us permission 
to reprint the article in our local news- 
papers have conducted 
rabies vaccination clinics in our county. 
I believe the aforementioned article 
would be of interest to many people 
in our vicinity 

W. C. Hirschey 
Oneida County 
Utica, New York 


as we several 


Veterinarian 


Powerful Picture 
Your cover on the October issue 
“Just a Song at Twilight” tells such a 
wonderful story! Is it possible for me to 
get a copy to frame? I am not exactly 
in my twilight, but I am returning to 
the piano and like the inspiration this 
picture gives. My husband is a member 
of the Athens, Georgia Kiwanis club, 
and we both enjoy the magazine. 
Mrs. Grady Oaks 
Watkinsville, Georgia 
(see LETTERS page 43) 
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New: especially 
for club officers 
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News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














CONGRESSIONAL KIWAMANS TO BE HONORED 
FEBRUARY 17 IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“One out of five” will be the key phrase when more than 800 Kiwanians gather in 
the Presidential Ballroom of Washington’s Statler Hotel February 17 for the Fourth 
Biennial Congressional Dinner. One out of five US congressmen is a Kiwanian, a 
survey shows 

The Washington dinner, jointly sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Washington, 
D.C. and Kiwanis International, will honor these Kiwanians and those in other 
high-ranking administrative posts of the federal government. 

Dinner chairman Martin Wiegand of the Washington club has announced that 
the fortieth anniversary of Kiwanis and an address by International President Don 
Engdah! will be program features. “This Is Our Life,” a dramatic telling of 
Kiwanis’ growth, patterned after Ralph Edwards’ popular television program, will 
also be presented. E. K. Morris, past president of the Washington club and a 
member of the Intsrnational Committee on Public and Business Affairs—US, will 
erve as toastmastetr 

Kiwanians were impressed to learn of the one-in-five ratio in the Eighty-fourth 
Congress. (The ratio was one to six two years ago when the last Congressional 
Dinner was held.) In alternate years, Kiwanians in the Canadian Parliament are 
honored with a dinner co-sponsored by Kiwanis International and the Ottawa, 


Ontario club 





rwO IN ONE 


Down in Lawton 


ARTICLES TO TELL 
KIWANIS STORY 
KIwaNis will be the subject of feature 


Oklahoma the Ki- 
wanis club doesn’t believe in wasting 
time. In one charter party the Lawton tories in forthcoming issues of The 
Kiwanians brought a Key Club and a Christian Science Monitor and Family 
Circle K club into the world. The new Weekly, a Sunday newspaper supple- 
Key Club is at Lawton High. and the ment. The Monitor's story, which will 
college group—first Circle K club in cover a full page, is scheduled to ap- 
Oklahoma—is at Cameron College pear February 21. It will tell what Ki- 
wanis is and what it does, why the 
nearly 4000 clubs are popularly known 
as “The Mayor’s Best Right Hand.” 
Family Weekly, which is used by 
newspapers in medium- 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
GNNIver se ttes from February 16 


h March 15 some ninety 
Mian arcn j . 


sized cities, will show what Kiwanis is 
doing to combat juvenile delinquency. 


* Publication date for this feature has 
on Aberdeen, Washington, Februory 18 ‘ t | nao " 
: not ye een announcer 
° ) Bartlesville, Oklahoma, February 18 . 


Copies of the Monitor's article can be 
ordered in bulk from the newspaper's 
main office, One Norway Street, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. Rates: Fifty copies, 
$2.50; 100, $5.00; 500, $25; 1000, $50. 


Johnson City, Tennessee, February 18 
Elgin, Hllinois, February 19 

Augusta, Georgia, Februory 23 
Savannah, Georgia, February 23 
Findlay, Ohio. Merch 2 

Davenport, lowa, March 8 
Wilmington, North Carolina, 

March 10 

Athens, Georgia, Morch 11 
Columbia, South Carolina, March 15 
Quincy, Illinois, March 15 


+. 

Berwick, Pennsylvania, February 16 
30th Cornelia, Georgia, February 16 

Senta Rosa, California, February 16 

Irwin, Pennsylvania, Februory 23 

Bevorly Hills, California, Februory 24 

Gainesville, Georgia, February 27 

Madison, Ohio, March 4 

Williams, California, March 4 


* 


aor Pitcairn, Pennsylvania, Februery 20 
nA) Meriden, Connecticut, Februory 24 
Canonsburg-Houston, Pennsylvania, 


Februory 26 


RCA HELPS CELEBRATE 
KIWANIS’ ANNIVERSARY 

As part of its monthly service to 600 
radio stations, the Radio Corporatior 
of America has developed a quarter 
hour show called “Salute to Kiwani: 
Clubs.” Designed to be used as a public 
service feature, the special progran 
contains narration and six appropriate 
band recordings, including “The Ki 
wanis Anniversary March,” a new com 
position by Captain Samuel Loboda 
conductor of the United States Arm; 
Band. Contact your local radio statior 
to see if the.program is available fo 
use as a public service feature in your 
community. 





VITAL STATISTICS 
There were 232,384 Kiwanians in 
3954 clubs at presstime. Key 
Clubs number 1228, Circle K 100 











KIWANIANS HONOR GOLDMAN 
WHILE attending the Midwest Band 
Clinic in Chicago, Dr. Edwin Franko 
Goldman, the renowned band conduc 
tor, was honored at a luncheon arranged 
by Ernest Ostwald, Staten Island, New 
York Kiwanian. Also on hand to salut 
the dean of US bandmasters were O. E 
“Pete” Peterson, Kiwanis International 
secretary; Don Sartell, Janesville, Wis- 
consin Kiwanian and head of the Na 
tional Baton Twirlers Association; Jess« 
L. Lasky, the Hollywood film produce: 
and Colonel George S. Howard, bands 
and music chief of the US Air Force 
Lasky’s studio will soon produce “Ths 
Big Brass Band,” a stirring musical pic 
ture featuring an all-star 110-piece hig! 
school band and a huge majorette 
chorus chosen on a competitive basis 
from every section of the country. 











Marietta, Georgia, Morch 3 
Snoqualmie Valley, Washington, 
Merch 11 

Livingston, New Jersey, March 12 











More than 1000 persons turned out to hear Robert Vogeler, famous ex-prisoner of 
the Communists, deliver a lecture sponsored by the University Area club in Fort 
Worth, Texas. Left, he explains that the Bible preserved his sanity during seventeen 


months’ imprisonment. A club delegation met Vogeler, center, at the airport. 
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Star club builder T. K. Giddens, Jr., 
left, rings up his seventh new club. (See 


below.) Right is 1954 Gov. Carl Stewart 
of Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee. 





NEW CLUB BUILDING—1954 
NINETEEN fifty-four was a great year 
for club building. Two hundred and 
thirty-nine new ones were added—the 
third highest total in Kiwanis history. 
Only 1921’s 286 and 1922’s 273 bettered 
last year’s mark. 

Looking over the record, Walter 
Patenge, chairman of last year’s Inter- 
national Committee on New Club 
Building, reported that ten districts had 
exceeded their club building quotas for 
the year. Five others broke even. 

One district that made new club 
building a prime objective was Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi-West Tennessee. Under 
the leadership of Governor Carl Stew- 
art, twenty-five new clubs’ were 
launched in this district. California- 
Nevada-Hawaii added twenty-two new 
clubs and became the first district to 
have 300 clubs. The high mark among 
the divisions was achieved by Division 
Nine of Louisiana - Mississippi - West 
Tennessee. Led by Lieutenant Governor 
T. K. Giddens, Jr. (see picture on this 
page), this division built seven new 
clubs during 1954! The Kiwanis Club 
of Shreveport, Louisiana either spon- 
sored or co-sponsored four of these 
clubs, a record for club sponsorship 
during the year. 

Other 1954 new club building high- 
lights: 
> The first new club was built Janu- 
ary 1 in Kennesaw, Georgia. 
> By March 18, thirty-six clubs had 
been built—doubling the number built 
by that date the year before. Eighteen 
districts had already added new clubs. 
>» A club was built in Abilene, Kansas, 
birthplace of President Eisenhower. 
> In the Louisiana - Mississippi - West 
Tennessee District, three new clubs 
were chartered in one five-day period. 
> The first club built in 1954, Kenne- 
saw, Georgia, co-sponsored a new club 
in White, Georgia on March 8. On Sep- 
tember 8, the Forrest, Mississippi club, 
built April 13, co-sponsored a new club 
in Newton, Mississippi. 
> The Illinois-Eastern Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania and New England districts reached 
the 200-club mark, and Minnesota- 
Dakotas and Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
hit 100. 
>» Governor “Tommy” Thompson of the 
Pacific Northwest District used a Ki- 
1955 e 
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wanian’s plane to get to two charter | 
parties near the top of Division Five, | 


which is more than a thousand miles 
long. The plane was owned by Doc 
Dewey of the Okanogan, Washington 
club. The Kamloops, British Columbia 
club sponsored the new clubs, at Prince 
George and Williams Lake, which are 
375 and 210 miles from the city of Kam- 
loops. 

> A club was built at Uranium City, 
Saskatchewan, a town of 800 and one 
of the remotest outposts in Western 
Canada. 


>» A second club was built in Manhattan. | 


This was the twenty-seventh club for 
New York City. 


>» The Kiwanis Club of The Blue Grass, | 


Lexington, Kentucky was chartered 
with 106 members—one of the highest 
charter memberships ever recorded by 
Kiwanis International. 

> A club was built in Thornton, Colo- 
rado just after the new town was first 
organized. 

On January 1, 1955, club building for 
the new year started auspiciously with 
the chartering of three clubs—Hamil- 
ton, Texas; Kerens, Texas; and Metro- 
politan Stockton, California. 





RESOLUTIONS DUE APRIL 27 

ALL resolutions proposed by clubs for 
consideration at the Cleveland conven- 
tion must be received at the General 
Office by April 27. On the basis of the 
resolutions sent in by the clubs, the 
International Committee on Resolutions 
will develop a series of policy state- 
ments for presentation to the delegates 
at the fortieth annual International 
convention in Cleveland June 26-30. 
Statements which are adopted in Cleve- 
land will serve as the basis for our 1956 
International Objectives and action pro- 
grams. Before the convention each club 
will receive a copy of the proposed res- 
olutions, so the delegates can determine 
cluo opinion. 





BOY SCOUT WEEK BULLETIN 
A survey taken especially for the 
celebration of Boy Scout Week 
February 6-12 shows that forty- 
seven per cent of all Kiwanis 
clubs—1647—sponsor Boy Scout 
units. ; 











PRESIDENCY A FAMILY AFFAIR 

WHEN Past President Wray E. Paul, Sr., 
of the Kiwanis Club of Washington, 
Pennsylvania presented his son, Wray, 
Jr., with the club president’s pin for 
1955, the Pauls became the fourth father 
and son combination to hold the top 
post in the Washington club. The club 
has seven father-son pairings in all. 

In addition to the Pauls there is Im- 
mediate Past President Robert W. 
Jones, whose father, C. H. Jones, was 
head man in 1932; Earl C. Kurtz, Sr., 
president in 1940, and Earl, Jr., presi- 
dent in 1952; and Dr. John W. Love, 
president in 1925, and Merrill A. Love, 
current club secretary who was presi- 
dent in 1951. 





Florida Citrus 
At Low Prices 


The prot on your gif? will go 
to underprivileged children. 








By special arrangement with a 
Bonded Shipper in this land of 
fruit and sunshine we will ship 
these wonderful gifts of selected 
Florida oranges and grapefruit 
at a low price—and all profits 
from sales will go to underprivi- 


leged children. 


Delivery in good condition is 
guaranteed. 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT MIXED, 
OR ALL OF ONE 

| KIND, IF 
DESIRED 


90-LB. 
BOX 


40° 
45-LB. 
BOX 


6° 
30-LB. % BUSHEL 
$4 


55-LB. 
BUSHEL 


$75 
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EXPRESS PREPAID to any 
point east of Mississippi. Add 


50c for west of Mississippi and 
$1 for Canadian points. 


Make your gifts bless twice—the fortu- 
nate recipient and the underprivileged. 

Send orders with check today to: 
Miami Shores Kiwanis Club 
10050 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami Shores, Fla. 
GIFT NO. 
Price delivered 
Ship to 
Street 
City saenttinsinsendastentaienssesieeliialaaiediiad 
State otiatencsstsgteliialaipaalildaniaaa 
Se sccvcconcscahcowisssedinciedicdeiantinimenintaiias 
Street. 


WRITE REST OF GIFTS 
ON ANY KIND OF PAPER 

















HOW TO CHOOSE A 


BRONZE PLAQUE 
— 









FREE illustrated brochure tells 
how — shows original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 





for trophy, medol, cup ideas ask tor F 


Brochure 8 


INTERNATIONAL sronze taster co 


DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, 







N.Y. 


OVER 1,000 stoRES CO 













Tastee Freer is « reg. trade mark 


LOCATIONS WANTED 


for additional 
'TASTEE-FREEZ DRIVE-INS 


Tastee-Freez, with over 1,000 successful stores, will 
sign long-term lease on land and building illustrated. 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call 


TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA 


MAK MONEY WRIT Ng 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t bave to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 44-8, Chicago 26, ll. 












SFAMP COLLECTORS Be 


319 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢, 


This big. imported collection in- 

Giant giider aviation set 
real and toy 
airpest & ancient 
Piel & meect “te fron 
sahara CG utne Red Pisg 
Nurse & Bh ~h Transfusion, Jap Ante « 
lope & Bird, ower enild artwork plus 
hundreds of fascinating issues from all } 
parts of the w rid. Altogether 3149 att “= 
a Merent 4 













~ = ab ~ ing 2 
for ently 28e * bergain approvals 
Sonus varwepte impenr ERROR ane 48) “om Stamp 
Dictionary | hey 


mee te ' as 
STAMPER co., ‘tie exw ‘Nassau st.. New York 38, N.Y. 





\ MINSTREL shows 


ORGANIZATIONS 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


HO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
0 *i2.80 


dctaibe 
ADAGR 








THE FRIENDLY SCHOOL 


Augusta Military Academy organized as 
Augusta Academy im 1742. Fort Defiance, 
Virginia. A distinguished B.0.T.C. School 
im the famous Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia 
Send for catalog 
Col. Chas. S. Rolier, Ir., Principal 

A Kiwanian with 32 years perfect atten 
dance 











COMPLETE MINUTEMAN SERIES 
STILL AVAILABLE 

THe comP.LeTeE collection of Minuteman 
folders—last year’s project of the Public 
and Business Affairs Committee for the 
US—is available at the General Office. 
Clubs can order one or all twelve of the 
folders at the following prices per thou- 





| This Is Your Land 


500-1000, $5; 1001-2500, $4.75; 
5001 or over, $4.25. 


sand: 

2501-5000, $4.50; 
The titles 

Freedom must be 
re-earned by modern Minutemen 

This Is Your Land—America’s prom- 
ise of opportunity for all youth 

This Is Your Land—Be Vigilant! Let’s 
hang on to our blessings 


This Is Your Heritage—Basic free- 
doms we take for granted 
America’s Mightiest Weapon—Today 


demands a spiritually strong Amer- 
ica 

These Are Your Rights—Reaffirma- 
tion of our support of the Declara- 
tion of Independence 

Thrifty People Built America—Let’s 
increase our strength through thrift 

This Is Your Land—Let’s have faith 
in America! 


Vote—Vote for your candidates—and 
get others to vote, too! 
This Is My Code of the Road—aAn in- 


dividual pledge for safe driving 
How about Our Children?—Inoculate 
child against Communism 
What makes Amer- 


your 
Invisible Power 
ica tick 


FAMED KIWANIS AUTHOR 
HONORED BY HOME TOWN 


Henpverson, TEXAS went all out to honor 





Oren Arnold, a local boy who grew up 
to become a prominent writer. His most 
recent novel, “The Golden Chair,” 
which received the $1000 Elsevier 
Southwest Literary Award, takes place 
in Henderson. 

For his triumphant return, the town 
assembled a parade with fourteen bands 
and several floats, one of which carried 


a reproduction of a Henderson store in 
which much of the novel’s action takes 
place. Most of the town’s merchants had 
freshly gilded chairs in front of their 
stores for the big day. 
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CONVENTION OFFICE 
OPENED FEBRUARY 1 
Tue International convention of- 
fice opened in Cleveland Febru- 
ary 1. The address: 250 Superior 
Avenue, N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
A supply of hotel reservation 


blanks has been mailed to all 
club secretaries, and the conven- 
tion department requests that 
they be filled out and mailed in 
as soon as possible. The first 
room assignments will be made 
March 1. 











SAFETY PROJECTS PUBLICIZED 
A BOOKLET on safety, “Here’s How—1001 


Traffic Safety Ideas,’ published annu- 
ally by the National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 


panies, describes safety projects carried 
on by fifteen Kiwanis clubs: Schenec- 
tady, New York; Bridgewater, Nova 
Scotia; Barberton, Ohio; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Crawford, New Jersey; Berkeley, 
California; Glendale, C California; Pacific 
Grove, California; Grand Rapids, Mich- 


igan; Omaha, Nebraska; Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania; Pharr, Texas; Columbia 
City, Indiana; Worthington, Minnesota; 
and Evansville, Indiana. 

GIRL SCOUT WEEK 

For 1,750,000 Girl Scouts the second 


week of March will be one of concen- 
trated activity. It’s their week and many 
Kiwanis clubs will help them celebrate 
it. Monday will be devoted to home- 
making; Tuesday, citizenship; Wednes- 


day, health and safety; Thursday, inter- 
national friendship; Friday, arts and 
crafts: Saturday, the outdoors. 


March 12 marks the forty-third an- 
niversary of the Girl Scouts. 


FEBRUARY—HEART FUND MONTH 
Tuts is the month that the American 
Heart Association and its fifty-six af- 
filiated associations seek funds to sup- 
port research, education and community 
heart programs. Many Kiwanis clubs 
sponsor related projects or programs 
during February. THE END 





In front of a recreated Hale and Harty store, where much of his “The Golden Chair” 
takes place, Oren Arnold receives an award from Mayor L. H. Reed of Henderson. (See 


story above.) During the busy day in his honor, Oren managed to fit in a shine. The 
| Sixty-three-year-old shoe shiner, Charley Brandy, is prototyped in Oren’s novel. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


MARCH—APRIL 
>» National 4-H Club Week 


This annual observance—March 5-13— 
is the time to recognize the achievements 
f your local 4-H’ers. Invite them to 
your meeting and ask them to bring 
long exhibits and demonstrations of 
their work. For other ideas, write to the 
Federal Extension Service, US De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C., and state land grant colleges. 


>» Saint Patrick’s Day 

March 17, the Patron Saint of Ireland’s 
day, is an occasion of fun and spirit 
not only for the Irish but for al) 
nationalities. Irish stories and songs 
are bound to be popular on your St. 
Patrick’s Day program. Many Kiwanis 
clubs use St. Patrick’s Day as the 
occasion for a Ladies’ Night—with each 
person required to wear something 
green. There are many similar pos- 
sibilities which can be used to develop 
good Saint Patrick’s Day programs. 


>» National Boys’ Club Week 

Many of the Kiwanis clubs that sponsor 
boys’ clubs will have programs during 
the week of March 21-27 devoted to this 
phase of their youth work. Some clubs 
will use the occasion to hear annual 
reports from the boys’ club adminis- 
trator. Others will invite boys’ club 
members to give demonstrations of 
tumbling, handicrafts, etc., after which 
the Kiwanians will show movies for the 
boys. For information about the boys’ 
club movement write Boys’ Clubs of 
America, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 


> National Conservation Week 

National Conservation Week will be ob- 
served April 1-7, and an interesting 
program can be developed in this con- 
nection. Get a speaker from the local 
Izaak Walton League chapter, state or 
provincial conservation department, or 
the city park board. Your county agent 
or regional soil conservation service 
head can usually be persuaded to speak. 
You might line up a conservation panel 
with several authorities sharing the 
program spotlight. More program ideas 
are available from the National Life 
Conservation Society, 2239 Tiebout 
Avenue, New York 57, New York. 


>» Easter Sunday 

Invite a clergyman to give a special 
religious talk to your club shortly be- 
fore Easter Sunday, which is April 10. 
Some clubs have successfully pro- 
grammed as many as five different 
clergymen, each one speaking briefly 
on a part of the season’s significance. 
Other important dates of the Easter 
season are Palm Sunday, April 3, and 
Good Friday, April 8. 


> Bike Safety Week 


April 18-23 will be bicycle safety week 
in many areas. This event is made to 
order for a Kiwanis program. You can 
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engage an authoritative speaker to talk 
on safety rules and sensible riding hab- 
its, then ask each member of your club 
to bring two youngsters to the meeting. 
Such a meeting might be the kickoff for 
a Scotchlighting campaign (attaching 
light-reflective tape to bicycle fenders), 
bicycle safety rodeo or an essay contest 
for schoolchildren. You can get more 
information about bicycle safety from 
the National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Other local service clubs may be in- 
terested in arranging a joint Bicycle 
Safety Week program. 


> US-Canada Good-Will Week 

Between April 25 and May 1, Kiwanis 
clubs will celebrate the long friendship 
between Canada and the US. Some Ki- 
wanians will cross the border to attend 
meetings. Many clubs will feature 
speakers or films about the neighboring 
nation. The theme for this annual oc- 
casion will be the Eighth Objective for 
1955: “Maintain and foster friendship, 
understanding and cooperation between 
Canada and the United States.” Sug- 
gestions for Good-Will Week programs 
will be sent to each club along with an 
early issue of the Club Officers’ Bulletin. 
(For an unusual program, see the item 
about the Ames, Iowa club on page 48.) 


> Marine Speakers 

The Marine Air Reserve Training Com- 
mand has speakers available for several 
military subjects, such as the military 
obligations of young men in the US 
today and the role of the Marine Air 
Reserve program in today’s scheme of 
preparedness. To obtain one of these 
speakers, get in touch with the Marine 
Air Reserve recruiting office in your 
area, or write to the Marine Air Re- 
serve Training Command, US Naval 
Air Station, Glenview, Illinois. 


> Foreign Speakers 


Officials of foreign countries who are 
assigned nearby can usually be counted 
on for important messages. Don’t miss 
an oportunity to provide some authori- 
tative views of the world situation for 
your members. As soon as William 
Barker, recently appointed British 
Consul-General in New England, ar- 
rived at his new post, the Kiwanis Club 
of Lexington, Massachusetts secured 
him as a speaker. Barker made his New 
England debut before the Lexington 
club, which made the occasion a Ladies’ 
Night and invited Kiwanians from all 
surrounding clubs. Barker spoke on his 
experiences in Moscow, where he was 
assigned before coming to America. 


COMING EVENTS 

May 

Music Week—May 1-8 

National Family Week—May 1-8 
V-E Day—May 8 

National Hospital Week—May 9-14 
Armed Forces Day—May 21 
Memorial Day—May 30 











WHAT T-V CAN MEAN 
TO YOUR COMMUNITY 


Order a free showing of Phonevision 
today. Zenith Radio’s free, 15 minute, 
16 mm. motion picture will show your 
club the numerous advantages closed- 
circuit television can bring to your 
community. 


IDEAL PICTURES, INC. 


58 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO I, ILLINOIS 














Free MOVIES FOR MEETINGS 


— you pay postage only! 
Films of-the-Month 
Be ttm As 
(wnat a wy a 
ove rnment ues- 
2) he | Ye ur Tax Py 


“GLASS pm, LS oa 
An industrial Doc 


30 mins. Color 


“STORY OF PACKAG- 
IN -~ 





The Packa in Amer- 
ican ‘History 


7 15 mins Color 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. Branch libraries! 





Write for 
Free List! 
Dept. k 








2 BEAUTIFUL FULL-COLOR 
MOVIE TRAVELOGUES 
THAT YOU CAN SHOW FREE! 


“MYSTERY OF THE INCAS” 
“LAND OF THE KANGAROO” 


Exciting experiences and breathtaking scen- 
ery in Peru and Australia, filmed by the 
famed Armand Denis Expeditions. You can 
borrow these 30 minute I6mm-sound mo- 
tion pictures for Kiwanis meetings. To 
reserve your playdates, write: 

MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 

45 Rockefeller Plaza 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. (DEPT. K.) 














Wild Life Fiims 


Exciting, dramatic action in the 
natural habitat of animals of forest 
and plains. 8 mm or 16 mm in _ au- 


tiful color or B & W. Also 2” 
* color slides, Write for free fitusteated 
: catalog. 


WILD LIFE FILMS 


5151 Strohm Ave., Rm. 13, No. Hollywood, Calif. 





| NEW ADVERTISING MACHINE 


Prints & Illustrates Postal Cards / 


Learn how businesses are now boosting sales in 
spite of conditions with of qreatngen—grinted 
on government postals with amazing ne 
patented CARD ASTER. Guernstoct five 

ears. Low price—sold direct. SEND NAME 

or FREE illustrated of —-- ne 
ideas and complete unique ocvectas n lans 
Send your name today to 

9205 y je, Dept. ret 


















. over 232,000 business and 


professional men read 


The KIWANIS Magazine 
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‘TOOK IN 3217 
FIRST 10 DAYS” 


Some make more, some less 
We help you to start Your 
Own All-Year Business 
Make Big Money! With our 
easily operated, highly effi- 
cient wall washer, Chas. 
Stelle took in $217 ss in 
first ten days. E. L. Goss 
took in more than $10,000 in 
one year. E. C. Taber wrote, 
“I made $400 gross in two 
weeks.’’ And no wonder—this machine washes 
walls 6 times faster and better than by hand. 
Your Money-making Opportunity. Enjoy in- 
dependence— freedom from bosses, layoffs. 
Customers everywhere—homes, offices 
schools, etc. Expenses low, profits high. No 
shop necessary; operate from home. Can start 
spare time until your full time is available. 

Lose no time. Get all facts without obligation 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


VON SCHRADER MFG. CO. 
234 “W" Pl, Racine, Wisconsin 

Send at once (no obligation) your FR&E 
booklet containing information about your 
WALL WASHING MACHINE and how I can start 
my own permanent, profitable business. 


















Nome 








Address 


City Zone 














WHAT TREASURES WILL Za FIND? 


Exciting Treasure Hunt! This big cloth baw 
contains over | 000 genuine foreign postage 
stamps from more than 90 foreign countries 
in Asia, Europe, Africa, the South Seas 
ete. Stamps are mostly still on paper, un 
picked, unsorted, weighed out in bulk, just 
as received from missionaries. banks ete 
Nobody knows what's inside! Worth 
$10 or more at Standard Catalog prices 
FREE! Valuable booklet “How to 
« Collect Stamps”, if you or- 
der TODAY. Money back guarantee 


ONLY 


$400 

v 
Postoard 
H. E. HARRIS & ak 
1560 












FROM - FACTORY —> Yass 


locker Mechanic Portable Light Plant 


Push Sutten Start—d00-700 watts 











5 ¥ 60 cye NC Powered by «a 
tem rucwed @ hye easy starting Briggs 
© wiring necessary, just 
m Plenty ur 
televist oll 
” pums lights, 
ete which require uj ‘ TO 
watts. Ideal for any cottage, 
trailer 7 heat Includes wolt 
ter amd tuilt-ir winding to 
6 ¥. auto batteries, Wt 75 
sity Ste in car trunk. Be pre 
f storm knocks out power lines 
Recularly $275. Spectal $143.50 
1600 igoo "Watt Plant (Item 45) same as Item 
5 thet whith lerger enerater & engine 
° ter stput $199. 50 
‘ ’ Cw Pree th order. Prveee ry. 10 day 
pa hark euarentee, Send Check or M.O 
MASTER MECHANIC MFG.CO., Dept. 94-J, Burtington, Wis. 


SPEAKER'S DESK 


on banquet gamle, 
front ia” 





pi 
= 18 . 
niture thet most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 


pect st 


ordered. «& wire two to 
four days for delivery. Each 
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CLUB CLINIC 





Q. During the four years in which 
I have been club secretary the accounts 
of the club have not been audited. I 
would feel more comfortable if the 
books were audited at regular inter- 
vals. Is there any requirement that this 
should be done? 


A. Article XVI, Section 3, of the Stan- 
dard Form for Club Bylaws which were 
adopted by your club provides that your 
club’s books of account shall be audited 
at once each year by auditors 
named by the board of directors. Bring 
this provision to the attention of your 
board and insist upon an audit. 


least 


Q. On the day of one of our regu- 
lar meetings in September a hurricane 
Our streets 
roofs 


our community. 
flooded, trees 
down and business came 
We unable to hold a 
Is anything our club 
to this meeting? 


struck 


were and were 


blown to a 
standstill. 
meeting. 

do 


were 
there 
make 


should up 


A. Write to your district governor 
asking him to request the International 
Board of Trustees to approve the can- 
cellation of this meeting. In the case of 
an epidemic or disaster affecting an en- 
tire community the International Board 
can approve cancellation of the meeting 
if the district governor so requests. 
Several businessmen from a town 
have asked us about the pos- 
sibility of forming a Kiwanis club 
there. The town has a population of 
only 1200. Isn't this too small? 


0. 
near us 


are many successful Ki- 
wanis in communities whose 
population is less than 1200. It is the size 
of the rather than the size of the 
town that counts. The fact that some of 
the businessmen have approached you 
would indicate that the men in the com- 
munity civic-minded. If your club 
will committee to meet with 
these men in their community, it 
probable that a new Kiwanis club can 
be born. So that you may avoid any 
pitfalls, a copy of the booklet “Success- 
ful Sponsoring” and a new club petition 
have been sent you. 


A. There 


clubs 


men 


are 
send a 
1S 


Q. One of the clubs in the division 
of which I am lieutenant governor 
amended its bylaws to provide for 
holding its election of officers in Sep- 


tember so that the president-elect 
might attend the district convention. 
When submitted to Kiwanis Interna- 


tional this amendment was disapproved. 
What was the reason? 


A. The district convention is not de- 
signed for training purposes; it reviews 
the work of the current year. The busi- 
ness transacted at the convention all 


relates to the current administration 
Consequently the current officers shoul 
attend the district convention. The train 
ing of the new officers begins with th« 
organization conferences held in No 
vember. For this reason the Interna 
tional Bylaws provide that club elec 
tions shall be held in October or th: 
first week in November. 


Q. I understand the rule is that one 

must be in Kiwanis five years before 
he can be a lieutenant governor. Does 
this rule still hold if a member has 
served as president, district committe: 
chairman and as a member of an In- 
ternational committee? 
A. There is no provision in eithe: 
the International Constitution and By 
laws the district requirin 
that a man be a Kiwanian for a specifie 
period in order to be eligible for th« 
office of lieutenant governor. Naturally 
a man with a broad experience in Ki- 
wanis would be preferred by the nomi- 
nating caucus and the body 
over a man whose experience was com- 
paratively limited. 


or bylaws 


delegate 


Q. Our club has received a circular 
letter from another Kiwanis club ask- 
ing for a donation of $2 for a fund 
sponsored by that club. Is our club ex- 
pected to contribute to the fund-raising 


activities of other clubs? 


A. No. All Kiwanis 
gaged in activities which they 
necessary and worthwhile. In order t 
carry these activities, they 
their own funds in their own communi- 
ties. Many years ago the International 
Board Trustees established the 
policy of restricting club fund solicita- 
tion, the purpose, to the 
territorial limits of the club making the 
appeal. The solicitation which your 
club has received violates this policy. 
It can be with propriety. It 
would be appreciated if all Kiwanis 
clubs would advise the General Office 
whenever solicitations of this type are 
received. 


clubs are en- 


consider 


on ralse 


of 


regardless of 


ignored 


Q. To what extent are Kiwanis clubs 
encouraged to act as fund-raisers for 
other organizations? 


A. Only as a minor part of the 
activities of a club. Members take little 
pride and develop little interest in a 
club if its activities are confined to the 
making of donations or raising of money 
for other organizations. To maintain 
interest and develop club morale, it is 
necessary that a club devote the major 
portion of its interest and activities to 
the sponsoring of strictly Kiwanis 
activities. THE END 
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EDITORIAL 














By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


ll E WAS A FINE, civic-minded citizen. 
Earnestly importuned from many quarters, he reluc- 
tantly consented to run for mayor on a _ reform 
ticket against a machine candidate. After a bitter 
campaign in which he and his family were subjected 
to nasty innuendoes and much abuse, he was elected. 

After two stormy terms in which he 
instituted important reforms in the teeth of vicious 
opposition, he announced he would not run again. Only 
then did his friends and many citizens and civic 
groups urge him to reconsider. This was his answer: 

“You people who urged me to run in 
the first place, and now beg me to reconsider, were 
strangely silent during my two terms of office when 
I desperately needed support for the improvements 
I was trying to make. A mayor, in order to give an 
honest and efficient administration in the face of 
machine opposition, must have the continuous and 
audible support of civic groups and all decent citizens, 
instead of the apathy and indifference which were 
my lot. I've had enough.” 

This experience is typical of what 
happens again and again in communities where long- 
suffering citizens, finally sickened by corruption and 
graft in public office to a point where they throw the 
rascals out and elect a reform ticket, then lapse into 
indifference and let their officials flounder along with- 
out support until in disgust they call it quits. 

This is why Kiwanis, in adopting its 
Sixth Objective for the current year, has set itself a 
goal which, if taken seriously by our clubs and mem- 
bers, could perform one of the most needed services 
to our two republics. 

ELECT, SUPPORT AND RECOGNIZE 
WORTHY PUBLIC OFFICIALS 

Life is full of paradoxes, and one of 
the most costly in our national life is that we citizens 
who boast so much of our freedoms and are the envy 
of all suppressed peoples, express so little concern 
about safeguarding them by electing and supporting 
honest and capable public officials. 

To bring it close to home, how do you 
and I think of and refer to government? Do we 
think of government as “it” or “they” or, as we should, 
“us.” In a republic, government is or should be all of 
us, not hard core determined minorities or groups. 

Government in a republic is every- 
body’s business, and that’s the rub, because, as the 
saying goes, what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. 

Life, in a recent editorial, pointed out 
that we are inclined to make a religion of our de- 
mocracies, idolize their virtues, instead of recognizing 
their weaknesses and constant need of reform. 

We ought to understand that our form 
of self-government has many vulnerable points, and 
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Do we forget to say “thank you"? 


that it is constantly endangered by the indifference 
of its citizens. 

A widely quoted comment by a newsman 
is to the effect that “Americans are the most energetic 
people on earth except one day each year when they 
are the laziest—and that is Election Day.” 

The state and congressional elections 
last November again showed how sadly millions of 
qualified voters neglect their duty at the polls. And the 
time-worn excuse that “my vote wouldn’t matter any- 
way” was again disproved by the close vote in many 
states and districts where recounts were necessary and 
where one vote different per precinct could have 
changed results. 

How many of us Kiwanians start at the 
bottom, at the precinct level, and work on up through 
the various primaries and conventions to use our in- 
fluence to get worthy men nominated for public office? 

How many of us vote for these men and 
work to get out a vote that will elect them? 

And after good men are elected, and 
are struggling to carry out reforms in the face of 
bitter opposition, do we take the trouble to tell these 
officials they are doing a good job and can count on 
our support? Or do we play safe and decide, “I'd better 
not stick my neck out. It might be bad for my busi- 
ness?” 

Public office is often a pretty lonely job 
for the man who has to step on toes in order to get 
things done. Every morning he wakes to another day 
of fights, controversies, attacks, criticism, apathy and 
demand for favors. 

What a glow it would give him if 
frequently good citizens would visit or phone him and 
say, “Just wanted to tell you, Bill, what a fine job 
I think you are doing. Call on me any time you think 
I can be of help.” 

We can be proud of what Kiwanis has 
done in the past along these lines, such as the 
Ballot Battalion in getting out the vote. 

And this month the International Board 
sets the pace on-a high level for carrying out this 
Objective by holding another Congressional Dinner 
in Washington, as it did last year in Ottawa, at which 
Kiwanians who are members of Congress are guests, 
and the appreciation of Kiwanis is expressed for the 
public service they are rendering. 

Now in fulfillment of this Objective let us 
carry it on down through all levels. Let our clubs, 
through their public affairs committees, entertain as 
guests at some meetings during the year the city 
officials, and at other times the county officials, the 
school officials and the legislative representatives. 

And let the clubs speak up boldly on 
public issues of a nonpartisan nature where community 
values are at stake and where courageous officials 
need support. 

As individual Kiwanians let us begin 
to think of government as OUR government and OUR 
responsibility. Let us not only help to nominate and 
elect worthy public officials, but let us make it a 
regular habit to commend them for good work. 

Here is a sphere of activity where 
Kiwanians with their influence in their communities 
can help measurably to strengthen our form of self- 
government and safeguard our freedom. THE END 
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Before Al Jeffery received his Kiwanis lapel pin, above, he was given a 
thorough indoctrination which included several informal discussions and 
attendance at a number of club meetings. His first contact with Kiwanis, below, 
was at a gas sale where Kiwanians filled his tank and told him what the 
club was doing for the community. This impression lodged in Al's mind, and 
later he eagerly accepted Francis Griffin's invitation to attend a club meeting, 
below, middle. The two met in a neighborhood post office and general store. 


~ 
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Robert McCullough photos 


Al Jeffery Jour 


The first of two docun entary teatures 
showing how a successful manufactur- 
er’s representative became a Kiwanian. 


A L JEFFERY is what you would call 
a solid citizen. He manages a 
successful machinery sales business, 
and his house, overlooking the 
meandering Mohawk River, is ele- 
gant enough to be pictured on the 
cover of a national magazine. 

Though Al and his wife have no 
children, they have taken a great 
interest in the youngsters of Nis- 
kayuna, New York, the little village 
where they live. In the winter Al 
and Lou Jeffery often carry steam- 
ing jugs of cocoa and platters of hot 
dogs to a nearby pond where boys 
and girls are ice skating. 
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The urge to serve. sometimes 


unrecognized. 


draws men 


like Al Jeffery inte Kiwanis. 
Here is his stery., exactly as it 


happened in the little 


village of Niskayuna, New York. 


Al has also taken a personal inter- 
est in the local schools. As a matter 


of fact, this is what led him into 


Kiwanis. 
Several 
public meeting at which some tax- 


years ago he attended a 
payers were arguing violently against 
the centralization of school districts 

“It was a red-hot session,” recalls 
Francis Griffin, chief of school dis- 
trict reorganization for New York 
State’s Education Department and 
1954 president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Niskayuna “In the middle of 
everything a fellow named AI Jeffers 
started talking. He 


stood up and 


From the beginning, 


and at home they often discuss club matters, below. Right, 
Al’s sponsor escorts him into the club meeting place. The 
sponsor's continued interest made Al feel at home, above 


right, and helped him fit into club operations after induction. 


REN 


Al's wife has been interested in Kiwanis, 


said he thought we’d all be mighty 
foolish if we neglected the needs of 
our children just to save ourselves a 
few dollars.” 

“Griff” didn’t forget the stranger 
who had spoken up for the schools. 
Early last year he ran into Al Jeffery 
time at the neigh- 
general store in Niska- 
yuna. Griff introduced himself, then 
learned that Al had just moved into 
house within a half mile of 


again this 


bo hood 


a new 
his own 

Not afterward the Kiwanis 
Club of Niskayuna put on a gas sale 
youth work. 


long 


money for 


to raise 
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that 
club as a 


secretary, 





Kiwanian Bill Rooney turned his 
filling station over to the club for a 
day Lawyers, ministers, doctors 
and other businessmen-members of 
the club took turns wiping windows, 
filling gas tanks and checking oil for 
motorists who wanted service. Signs 
and advertising had made the people 
of Niskayuna aware of the project, 
and the club did a steady 
all day 

In the afternoon, Al Jeffery pulled 
in and asked for a full tank. One of 
the Kiwanians chatted with 
while others were taking care of the 
ear. Al asked what kinds of youth 
work the club was doing and they 
told help for underprivileged 
children, weekly full-length movies 
for polio patients in the City Hos- 
pital, of baseball, track, 
basketball and skating activities in 
the community and chicken, calf and 


business 


him 


him 


support 


pig projects 
“I was really impressed,” recalls 








At his first meeting, Al Jeffery found many common interests with the 
men seated at his table, above. Al's sponsor watched carefully to see 
Al sat with a different group of men each time he came to the 
guest. Thus many members had a chance to talk with Al. 
Kiwanians gave Sponsor Griffin an enthusiastic reaction to the new man, 
eo after several meetings “Griff” handed a proposal form to the club 
right. This was then given to the membership committee. 














Al, “when I what those men 
were doing for our community.” 

A few days later Griff met Al 
again in the general store. 

“Say, Al, I'd like you to come to 
Kiwanis with me next Wednesday 
night. We're having a good speaker, 
and I know you'll meeting 
some of the fellows.” 

“I don’t have anything doing Wed- 
nesday, Griff. I'd be glad to come.” 
“Fine. I'll pick you up at 5:30.” 

Wednesday night Griff took Al to 
his first Kiwanis meeting. Inside 
the door of the Recreation Hall of the 
Eastern Parkway Methodist Church, 
Al met club members as fast as Griff 
could introduce him around. 

“I enjoyed every minute of that 
first meeting—from the handshaking 
to the speaker.” 

“How about next week, Al?” Griff 
asked as he drove his guest home 


“We'd sure like 


Saw 


enjoy 


ifter the meeting. 
to have you.” 

After Al had attended his second 
meeting, Griff talked to Membership 
Chairman Andy Klauminzer. 

“This man Jeffery looks mighty 
good to me, Andy,” Griff said. “All 
the fellows seem to like him so I'm 
going to make out a proposal form.” 

“Good, Griff. You give it to the 
secretary and I'll take it up with my 
committee.” 

Thus, without Al Jeffery knowing 


As Al became more familiar with Kiwanis 
he and his wife paid special attention 
to newspaper about Kiwanis. 
Both were impressed by club activities. 


stories 
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anything about it, the machinery 
began to turn. The five members of 
the Attendance and Membership 
Committee all agreed that he would 
make a good Kiwanian and that his 
classification was not filled. So they 
passed along to the club board of di- 
rectors a recommendation that an 
official invitation be extended. 

“The board felt the same way,” 
recalls Griff, “and we told Chairman 
Andy to sound Jeffery out. 

“Several of us visited his house 
one evening,” says Chairman Andy 
Klauminzer. “We told him about 
the history of our club, what we are 
doing and what we hope to do. I also 
explained our relations with the dis- 
trict and International.” 

A few nights later Chairman Andy 
and one committee member paid a 
second visit to the Jeffery home. 

“We talked about Kiwanis again,” 
recalls Al, “and I asked quite a few 
questions. I wondered about attend- 
ance, how the committees work and 
how new members were chosen.” 

Chairman Andy then extended the 
official invitation. 

“Think it over a few days, Jeff, 
and let me know when you’ve made 
up your mind.” 

Chairman Klauminzer saw Al Jef- 
fery at the next Kiwanis meeting. 

“I've been meaning to call you, 
Andy. I’ve decided that I want to 
be a Kiwanian.” THE END 


Part two of this feature next month 
will show Al Jeffery’s induction and his 
integration into the club.—1ne EDITORS 
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Membership Chairman Andy Klauminzer, inset, calls a meeting 
the session, above, committee members 
member, Al Jeffery. All 
the take 


of his committee. At 
the proposed new 
in favor, so they recommended that 


discuss were 


board action, 


The board votes to invite Al Jeffery to join the club, above. 


After learning of the board action, Chairman Andy and one 
other committee member visited Al in his home to discuss the 
responsibilities of Kiwanis membership, left. They gave him 
some literature, which Al read with interest, bottom. Then, 
after he had decided to accept the filled in 
the information form, below. Not until the board had actually 
voted to extend an invitation to Al did he know he was 


being considered. This is recommended procedure for all clubs. 


invitation, Al 



















© ONE visits Maquoketa, Iowa 
N these days without being taken 
by some proud townsman to the 
community's new hospital, a striking 
brick and concrete structure that 
dominates a hilltop on the edge of 
town. Nor is anyone likely to leave 
Maquoketa without hearing how this 
prosperous farming community’s first 
hospital (1) came within a whisker 
of never being built at all and (2) 
had to be financed not once but twice 
over a five-year period. 

Like many another small town, 
Maquoketa’s 4000 citizens had long 
wanted their own hospital. It was, 
as one family physician put it; “a 
good seven labor pains” to the near- 
est hospital thirty-five miles away. 
But, as Maquoketa quickly dis- 
covered, wanting a hospital and 
building one are two different mat- 
ters. 

Its long hospital campaign began 
back in 1945 when an energetic com- 
mittee set out to raise $200,000 in 
hopes ‘of obtaining subsequent out- 
side aid to build a $300,000 hospital. 


want to 





SO 











Within a year the local quota was 
oversubscribed. However, by the 
time outside approval had been given 
the project—two years later—the 
cost of Maquoketa’s hospital had 
jumped to $425,000. The little com- 
munity was $60,000 short of funds 
with just sixty days to make up the 
deficit before its hospital would 
revert to the bottom of the federal 
project list. 

Residents of the town will never 
forget the two months between 
March and May 1948 when dollar 
after agonizing dollar was accumu- 
lated. Nor will they forget the Sun- 
day in May, three days before the 
deadline, when 2000 shivering cit- 
izens stood through a drenching rain 
to keep alive a last-hope auction 
sale that scraped together the final 
dollars to put across Maquoketa’s 
second hospital fund drive! 

While every community that 
undertakes to build its own hospital 
is not likely to go through such try- 
ing experiences, it is nevertheless 
true that hospital building is one of 









the most formidable of all civic 
undertakings. For success it de- 
mands a combination of exception- 
ally skilled planning plus the de- 
dicated cooperation of a town’s entire 
population. 

Experts in the field emphasize that 
the initiative to provide a community 
with better hospital facilities must 
come from the community itself. 
While the federal government and 
many states provide substantial as- 
sistance to communities in need of 
added facilities, it is the community’s 
responsibility, first, to establish evi- 
dence that the need really exists and, 
second, to initiate a hospital building 
or expansion program. A good ex- 
ample: The Kiwanis Club of Delta 
and West Millard, Utah circulated 
petitions to find out if citizens were 
willing to be taxed on a county 
basis for the building of a hospital. 
Signed petitions were given to the 
county commissioners. The Montreal, 
Quebec club donated and built a 
wing of a children’s hospital. 

Of the many problems that con- 
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The fourth of a series by LEWIS A. RILEY 


front communities across the nation, 
none is more urgent than the con- 
tinuing shortage of modern hospital 
facilities. Since the war the US has 
been building hospitals at a record- 
breaking pace. Untold millions of 
dollars have been spent on new 
facilities, yet the backlog of need— 
brought on by fifteen war and 
prewar years of scant construction— 
remains acute in many parts of the 
country. 

The US came out of World War II 
needing an estimated 900,000 addi- 
tional hospital beds. Although some 
progress has been made, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare points ot that vast postwar 
population growth has very nearly 
nullified our tremendous hospital 
building boom. Today we still need 
812,000 additional beds and to pro- 
vide them will cost another $12,000,- 
000,000! 

According to the same agency, 
there are at least ten states each with 
a quarter million people living in 
areas with no hospital facilities what- 
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ever. One out of every five US 
families, adds the government, lives 
in predominantly rural areas where 
general hospital facilities are less 
than fifty per cent of adequacy. 

The small community contemplat- 
ing a hospital project quickly learns 
one reason for the nationwide short- 
age: the steadily higher cost of mod- 
ern hospital construction. Actually, 
these higher costs reflect the aston- 
ishing progress made by medical 
science in recent years. In contrast 
to technological progress, which en- 
ables industry to increase its produc- 
tivity, medical progress has resulted 
in a steadily increasing number of 
new healing devices. Every hospital 


How are the hospital 
facilities in your community? 


The answer depends 


primarily on your initiative. 





Tilustrated by Franklin McMahon 


wants this life-saving equipment, 
even though it may be used only 
once or twice a year. And so the 
total investment required to estab- 
lish a hospital moves gradually up- 
ward. 

Few people realize the staggering 
financial investment represented by 
our hospitals. They constitute the 
fifth largest industry in the United 
States. They employ over a million 
people, represent a plant investment 
of nearly $8,250,000,000 and cost up- 
wards of $4,000,000,000 annually te 
operate. With everything from iron 
lungs to radioactive diagnostic 
equipment, their operating expenses 
have nearly doubled in ‘the last 
decade. 

Huge as these outlays are, there is 
scarcely a better community invest- 
ment than a good hospital. You can 
measure the benefits in many ways— 
improved community health, greater 
security and civic pride. From the 
purely economic viewpoint, there is 
the interesting fact that with better 
care the average duration of patient 
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residence in general hospitals has 


been dropping rapidly. In 1929 it 
was fifteen days. By 1937 it had 
dropped to 12.6 days. Today it is 


down te about eight days. This, of 
course, means fewer days away from 
work for every hospitalized citizen. 


(,ert1nc a sound hospital develop- 
ment program under way begins 
with the accumulation of many facts 
and figures about the town itself, 
about its ability to finance a hospital 
and then keep the institution operat- 
ing by modern standards. 

Here are some of the more basic 
questions that must be answered: 
> What is the current ratio of pop- 
ulation to available hospital beds? 
The figure of 4.5 beds per thousand 
population is generally recognized as 
necessary to meet a community’s 
hospital needs, but that’s only a na- 
tionwide average Big cities may 
require five or more beds per thou- 
sand; sparsely settled areas may get 
along satisfactorily with as few as 
2.5 beds per thousand. 
> If a community has no hospital, 
how far away and how adequate are 
facilities in a neighboring commu- 
nity? Most experts figure that ad- 
equate hospital facilities should be 
no more than an hour’s drive away, 
preferably closer if roads are bad. 
If neighboring community hospitals 
are already overtaxed, the need for 
local development becomes all the 
more urgent 
> How can the community finance 
its share of hospital building costs? 
There are a wide variety of ways to 
finance hospital construction, includ- 
ing public subscriptions, bond issues, 
tax funds and a combination of these 
methods The Kiwanis Club of 
Stellarton, Nova Scotia held a curl- 
ing bonspiel to raise money for a 
new hospital. Kiwanians pledged 
$1000 to the new building, and on the 
last day of the bonspiel gave a check 
for that amount to hospital officials. 
The Muskogee, Oklahoma club put 
on a Village Fair to raise money for 
a new hospital project. And the 
Merrick, New York club donated 
$2000 to the local hospital building 
fund. The money was raised through 
sponsorship of a “Miss Mermaid of 
Merrick” contest. These are just a 
few examples of Kiwanis activities in 
behalf of hospital building programs. 
> To what extent will a hospital pay 
for its operating costs? Patient rev- 
enues are seldom adequate to cover 
day-to-day costs, but most experts 
agree they should cover eighty-five 
to ninety per cent of the normal 
operating expenses. The percentage 











will be influenced by such factors as 
occupancy rates and daily patient 
costs. 

> Has the community enough doctors 
and nurses to staff a hospital? If 
not, will improved facilities attract 
skilled professionals to the com- 
munity? Generally, young doctors 
tend to settle in communities where 
good hospitals are available. In 
Georgia, for example, forty-three 
new physicians have located in 
thirteen communities which recently 
built new hospitals. 

These are not easy questions for 
the layman to answer. However, 
there is a wealth of helpful material 
that will assist a community in 
analyzing its hospital problem ob- 
jectively. The Division of Hospital 
Facilities of the US Public Health 
Service, Washington 25, D.C. offers 
hospital-conscious communities a 
variety of guidance literature, in- 
cluding a recently issued pamphlet, 
Public Health Service Publication 
403, which describes the Hill-Burton 
Act. The American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 18 East Division Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois also provides 
guidance literature,* including one 
detailed book, Establishing a New 
Hospital, priced at $3.50. Canadians 
can write to The Canadian Hospital 
Association, 280 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 5, Ontario 

Another excellent source of ad- 
vice is the state or provincial health 
department. In the US these agencies 
are required under provisions of the 
Hill-Burton Act to accumulate state- 
wide hospital data. It is the respon- 
sibility of these agencies to provide 
communities with every possible as- 
sistance in providing better hospital 
facilities. 

Due to the complexity of hospital 
planning, many small towns have 
found it wise to retain professional 
hospital consultants. An expert sur- 
vey of a small town’s needs—costing 
from $1000 to $3000 and often 
financed by a service club—provides 
an independent judgment free of 
local prejudices. Such an estimate 
can be of great value in rallying a 
community behind a hospital drive. 
No one is likely to quibble with a 
recognized expert who specifies ex- 
actly what hospital facilities a town 
needs. 

Still another important considera- 
tion is the need for coordinating 
hospital services on a county or 





*AHA also supplies information about 
National Hospital Week, which will be 
observed widely during the week of 
May 8-14, 
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regional basis. Many small hospitals 
which cannot afford costly clinical 
equipment have wisely affiliated 
with district hospitals or medical 
centers which provide a pool of 
equipment and specialized knowl- 
edge. By affiliating with such a re- 
gional “chain,” the small hospital is 
assured the expert advice and assist- 
ance of skilled specialists at all times. 

This trend toward regional co- 
operation and pooling of facilities— 
which has been found to be the 
solution to more than one commu- 
nity problem—is growing rapidly 
among hospitals. In northwestern 
New York State, for example, three 
hospitals have been united under 
one administrator in an effort to pro- 
vide better and more economical 
hospital care. Known as the North 
Country Hospitals, the three institu- 
tions share such facilities as a blood 
bank and iron lung, along with med- 
ical specialists who serve each of the 
institutions. 

Hospitals, like every other aspect 
of modern community life, are 
undergoing profound changes. A 
few decades ago the hospital’s chief 


concern was in caring for the sick. 


Today, there is growing recognition 
of a new concept in hospital service 
to a community. More and more it 
is becoming a health center de- 
dicated to preventing diseases as 
well as to curing them. 

An excellent example is a project 
now under way in Hunterdon Coun- 
ty, New Jersey where a new Hunter- 
don Medical Center is not only serv- 
ing as a voluntary hospital for 43,000 
residents of a predominantly rural 
area but also as a center for prevent- 
ing illness throughout the county. 

All rural county health services 
are integrated in the new $2,000,000 
center, which was financed chiefly 
through voluntary local contribu- 
tions. The Hunterdon Medical Cen- 
ter, which is affiliated with the New 
York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center, community 
workshop for family physicians and 
the hospital’s specialists. It places 
special emphasis upon diagnostic 
work, preventive medicine and 
health education, and, as one of its 
unique projects, has completed a 
health survey covering every family 
in the county. 

As more and more progress is 
made toward preventing illness be- 
fore it occurs, hospitals are taking a 
steadily more important role in the 
life of every community resident. 
Today there is no better yardstick of 
a community’s progressiveness than 
its hospital services. THE END 
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Communist lies have given millions of people false ideas 


about us and our way ef life. Here is how 


Americans and Canadians are helping the world to know the truth. 





H. P. Tseng, center, an official of Nationalist China, shops in a US supermart, 


MAIN STREET MEETS THE WORLD 


| pose A Chicago taxi driver 
learned that his fare was a 
foreign exchange student, he turned 
off the meter and took the visitor on 
tour of the city 

“It’s my duty as an American to 
how you around,” he said, refusing 
to accept payment for the tour 

When a bewildered foreign profes- 
or waited in vain to be met by his 
osts at the ferry terminal in San 
Francisco, a policeman undertook a 
pay-phone canvass of the entire Bay 
irea. At his own expense, the office: 
ocated the missing hosts. 

When expenses were pressing a 
Swedish exchange student in Clay- 
mont, Delaware, the Kiwanis Club 
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By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


of North Brandywine, Claymont 
helped out with $250. 

Deep in Georgia, the citizens of 
Carroll County played host to a 
farmer from India who spent many 
weeks observing life throughout the 
county. By the time he left he was 
on a first-name basis with most of 
the populace. 

An Australian named Ronald Mc- 
Kie visited Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, where he: (1) went ocean 
fishing with his hosts; (2) hunted 
possum by the light of a Forsyth 
County moon; (3) danced with the 


- Cherokees; (4) watched the potters 


at Jugtown; (5) ate fish and pine- 
apple with local civic leaders; (6) 


lectured to a sixth grade class; (7) 
swapped stories with the governor; 
(8) whistle-stopped with the Re- 
publican presidential candidate. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Kiwanians 
housed and entertained twenty for- 
eign students from ten different na- 
tions. And the Big Stone Gap, Vir- 
ginia club did the same for students 
from nine different nations. The 
Kiwanis Club of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, invites a foreign student from 
the University of Michigan to attend 
its weekly meeting. 

These are but a sampling of what 
is going on regularly all over the 
United States and Canada as ordi- 
nary citizens play host to students 
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from other coun- 
new facet of 


and businessmen 
tries. This relatively 
world diplomacy may equal, if not 
importance the work of 
our diplomats and statesmen. For 
exposure to the realities of American 
and Canadian life usually turns for- 
eign visitors into enthusiastic allies. 
A case in point is the story of Ben 
director of the 
coming to the 


exceed, in 


Viloria, a_ radio 

Philippines. Before 
United States for a Ben had 
been disturbed by one thing: How 
a copper-colored Asian, 
be treated? In the US he encoun- 
tered a warm and genuinely friendly 
reception everywhere. And he real- 
the Soviet 


visit, 


would he 


falseness of 


ized the 





Two vocational teachers in Philippine public schools took time 
out from their studies at the Dunwoody 
Minneapolis to go square dancing at the YMCA. One of them, 
Mariano de Guzman, center below, joyfully does the do-si-do. 


On a visit to Washington, 
a Jaycee convention and met 


Industrial Institute in 


D.C., right, 
Senators Wiley, 
Right, a designer from Cairo, Egypt, studies art in a New York school. 





propaganda which proclaims to Asia 
that the white man of the West has 
disdain for all other ethnic groups. 
Back home he stated vigorously that 
he had found no trace of prejudice 
against Asians, and he attacked the 
Communists for lodging this false 
accusation against America. 

The importance of this incident, 
multiplied by thousands, cannot be 
overemphasized. For large areas of 
the world have been so saturated 
with totalitarian propaganda during 
the last fifteen years that many peo- 
ple hesitate to believe anything pre- 
sented solely in print or on the 
screen. But men and women every- 
where do usually believe the first- 








hand accounts of fellow countrymen 
who have visited the United States 
and Canada. 

Kiwanis clubs are playing an im- 
portant role in this grass-roots diplo- 
matic effort. There are countless 
examples of clubs and individual 
Kiwanians rolling out the welcome 
mat for visitors from abroad. A good 
example is the Nanaimo, British Co- 
lumbia club’s luncheon for thirty 
visitors from Australia and New 
Zealand. The guests told about youth 
service activities in their countries, 
and listened with interest to a recital 
of the Kiwanis club’s achievements 
in this field. 

A young Indonesian visitor stayed 





The foreign minister of Indonesia was a visit- 
ing professor at Cornell, far left. Center, dele- 
inspect the 
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three Asians attended 
left, and Knowland. 


above, 


gates of 
Columbia Basin project. Above, a Taiwan stu- 
dent visits with his host family in the US. 
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for several weeks with an average 
family in Miami. He helped with 
the housework, watered the lawn, 
shopped in a supermarket (one of his 
sreatest thrills) and attended a chil- 
dren’s birthday party. 

“If only my people and all the 
peoples of Southeast Asia could just 
know Americans as I have been 
privileged to do,” he said, “we would 
have the strongest kind of friend- 
ship. It would overcome all the mis- 
trust of the United States which has 
been set up among those of the non- 
Caucasian races.” . 

Helping spread the same idea in 
Western Europe are the 1000 German 
women who came to America to ob- 
serve women’s participation in civic 
life. Frau Helmuth of Ingolstadt, 
Bavaria found that the people of 
Knoxville, Tennessee were “all Irish 
and Scotch and English, with their 
old countries’ habits. Yet they are all 
Americans, too. This is the nice part 
about America—you can absorb it, 
but it doesn’t swallow you up.” 


Awotner vistror, Frau Naunnin, 
was impressed by the recognition 
accorded women’s opinions and or- 
ganizations. “Although there are 
more women in our Bundestag than 
in your Congress, more women 
mayors in Germany than in Amer- 
ica,” she explained, “they are merely 
single persons who have struggled 
up to these spots. A _ supporting 
movement of women is lacking. In 
your country not so many are so 
high, but the support for them is 
broader down to the grass roots.” 

And a visiting European made this 
comment after traveling through 
the West: “In Europe there are 
fences everywhere—mental as well 
as physical. Everyone touches too 
near. I have learned that your 
friendship to the world is not fenced 
in; your friendship is not just 
phrases.” 

“We have three sources for our 
impressions of America,” said an- 
other German visitor. “Pictures from 
Hollywood, the occupation people, 
and then the tourists. The reality in 
the USA is so different! 

“Unfortunately, many Europeans 
believe that American homes are 
overflowing with juvenile delin- 
quency, brash materialism and dis- 
regard for the niceties of family life. 
I learned differently.” 

Like other foreign exchange visi- 
tors, Frau Doktor Alice Haidinger 
had a full week in a small town, 
Winthrop, Maine, where she eagerly 
studied American life and felt its 
texture. “It was so nice and inti- 
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mate,” she recalls. “You can see the 
whole pattern at once. And when 
you have seen that, then it is easier 
to understand the big cities and the 
nation itself.” 

She smiles about an advertisement 
she saw on a Winthrop bus. To Dr. 
Haidinger, it symbolized the “sense 
and practicalness” of the American 
people. The ad pictured a new type 
of milking stool, with the caption: 
“Why not sit comfortably while you 
milk the cow?” “After all, why 
not?” queried Dr. Haidinger. “But 
it takes an American to do something 
about it.” 

When thirteen Frenchmen, a team 
of wiremakers brought here to study 
our production methods, had com- 
pleted their visit, they could easily 
have met their social obligations with 
the usual amenity, “We hardly know 
how to express our appreciation for 
your kindness.” But the Frenchmen 
wanted to show how they really felt 
So just before they left for home, 
the men rolled up their sleeves and 
donated their blood for soldiers 
wounded in Korea. 

Maurice Bonzel, team leader, ex- 
pressed the feelings of the group: 
“The American people showed us so 
many kindnesses that we were over- 
whelmed.” 

The French wire-drawing team 
is but one of hundreds of groups 
from many countries, representing a 
variety of industries, that have come 





to the New World during the last 
five years. They seek to discover the 
magical ingredient that makes their 
American counterpart industry so 
much more productive. Visitors are 
almost always amazed to learn that 
the secret is not superior technical 
skill, exceptional primary machinery 
or greater innate skill on the part 
of the workers. Foreigners find, in- 
stead, that the basic reasons for our 
greater productivity go deep into the 
fabric of national life—that attitudes 
toward production, rather than ma- 
chines, provide the real answer. 
These visitors also learn that 
all Americans are not fabulously 
wealthy, but that the vast bulk of 
the people work for a living just as 
the people of other countries do. 
They learn about the institution of 
credit—unknown in many foreign 
countries. They come to know why 
we value our free enterprise system 
and how it works, the role of govern- 
ment in our economic system, and 
the intricacy of labor-management 
relations in a free society. All of this 
information they take back to their 
home countries and the world gets 
a clearer idea of why America and 
Canada prosper. THE END 


For information about how you and 
your club can take part in this impor- 
tant work, write International Education 
Exchange Services, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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In order to help boost productivity in their homeland, a group 
of French technicians came to the US to learn some of the 
American industrial “know how.” They visited many industrial 
cities, and then, as a gesture of thanks, gave blood to the Red Cross. 
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By K. M. DAVY 


| SUPPOSE as a writer I could throw 
this into fiction and make a pretty 
dramatic story of it, but I don’t want 
to do a souped-up job; I only want 
to tell the whole thing just as it hap- 
pened. 

I live in a city of 100,000 in the 
Mississippi Valley. Let's call it Mid- 
westia. We have three or four large 
factories, lots of small ones, a couple 
of twelve-story office buildings, a 
good hotel or two. It’s a roomy town 
with broad streets, some nice parks 
and a clean city administration. We 
are a peaceful, good-natured com- 
munity on the whole, and the vari- 
ous races, colors, creeds live together 
with mutual respect and good feel- 
ing 

But a lot of money has been made 
here pretty fast, and when you get 
that condition you are bound to find 
a few examples of men overevalu- 
ating their successes and rather nat- 
urally, perhaps, indulging in a little 
personal inflation 

Take Pete Persinge, for instance. 
He's not a bad guy. In fact, if you 
met him, you'd like him a lot. Born 
und brought up in New York City, 
he worked there for about ten years 
before he was sent to our town on 
a trouble-shooting job. He was a 
smart merchandiser and after he had 
finished his assignment, he saw an 
opportunity here and decided to take 
the big plunge and go into business 
for himself. He had met a lot of nice 
people and had come to like our easy 
ways. There are no distances in a 
city of this size and he just couldn't 
get over the amazing novelty of 
leaving his office at quarter of twelve 
and sitting down to luncheon on the 
terrace of the Country Club fifteen 
minutes later, or of going home at 
4:30 in the afternoon and finding 
himself practicing chip shots on his 
lawn by five o’clock. It looked like 
a wonderful life to him, and between 
you and me, it is! 

His new business began to grow 
and he started to make money. The 
rented house he had taken began to 
look pretty inadequate to him when 
it came to returning the hospitality 
of some of the folks who had wel- 
comed him so warmly. So it wasn’t 
long before he started to talk about 
building a new home. He wanted a 
place, he said, where he and his wife, 
his sixteen-year-old son and his 
twelve-year-old daughter would 
have room to spread out, to really 


enjoy life. To his delight he found 













eight or ten other men around the 
club locker room of about the same 
age and income bracket as himself 
who were thinking along the same 
lines. 

Then one day when he was driv- 
ing around a new subdivision in a 
beautiful wooded tract on the west 
side, he got his big idea. There was 
one short street with a little turn- 
around at the end—he and his new- 
found friends would buy that, com- 
plete, and have a whole street to 
themselves! Private! A couple of 
days later he got the gang together 
and laid his plan before them. 

It was on this occasion that the 
other men in the group heard for the 
first time in their lives the word 
“restricted” used in a certain way 
that was new to them. 





“EI was working in my 


flower garden so I couldn't help 


overhearing what Al Chavin 


said te young Persinge the 


day the boy's father 


drepped dead from a heart attack.” 


“Restricted?” blurted out Sam 
Case. “What do you mean re- 
stricted?” 

“Why, don’t you see?” answered 
Pete. “We can control who our 
neighbors are. I’ve looked into the 
building laws, and there is nothing 
under which we can do it legally, but 
by golly there’s nothing to prevent 
our having a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment!” 

Perhaps not three of the ten men 
involved realized what he really 
meant. But there is.a silly appeal to 
vanity in the thought of exclusive- 
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ness, and then and there the boys 
decided to go along. 

They certainly surprised the life 
out of the real estate man when they 
trooped in en masse and bought a 
whole street for themselves. And it 
wasn’t long before their private lane 
was jammed with huge trucks de- 
livering material, and sounds of 
hammering and sawing filled the air 
as the lovely homes went up. 

As a matter of fact, I was one of 
the ten—bought the lot two doors 
down from Pete Persinge and like 
the rest of the boys, spurred by a 
little neighborly competition, put up 
perhaps a little better house than I 
actually could afford at the time. As 
a matter of fact, all of us went a little 
farther than we should have, per- 
haps. But it was such a pretty street. 


The most pretentious of them all 
was the one that stood between 
Pete’s and mine. It was built by Joe 
Fellenwright and was just what 
you'd expect from Joe. He was a real 
ball of fire. Started in as an office 
boy with one of the big corporations 
in town twenty-five years ago and 
here at forty-five he was Midwest 
sales manager and definitely on his 
way to the top. One of these restless, 
driving fellows whom nothing could 
stop. He put in long hours, had every 
detail of his men’s territories at his 
fingertips, traveled a lot—flew 5000 
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o 10,000 miles a month—and needed 
two secretaries to keep up with his 
yaper work. Everything he did in a 
ig way and when it came to build- 
ng a house, it was really nice. 

Well, we all finally got our houses 
ompleted, moved in and settled 
ljown to a couple of years of about 
s nice a life as ever comes to any 
nan. We all had families and our 
ids played together, and everything 
vas swell. It really was a beautiful 
etup 

Now I suppose it was natural that 
Joe should be the first to break the 
rcle. With his ability it is no won- 
er that when his corporation built 

huge plant on the Pacific Coast, 


e was put in complete charge 

iles, production, everything. It was 
terrific promotion, but you know 
yw these corporations are. When 
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they broke the news to him, they 
only gave him three weeks to clean 
up his affairs and get out of there. 
Naturally he didn’t have time to at- 
tend to the selling of his house per- 
sonally, so he turned it over to a 
good real estate agent and forgot it. 
In the hustle and bustle of getting 
away, it’s no wonder that he also 
forgot our little gentlemen’s agree- 
ment .... And the house, within 
twenty-four hours, was sold to Al 
Chavin. 

Now everybody in town knew 
Al Chavin. No one could help it 
after the way he headed up the 
job of building Temple Emmanuel, 
a structure which, upon completion, 
was quite the most beautiful struc- 
ture in the city. It was a big under- 
taking and the way he handled it 
was remarkable. As I say, everyone 


knew Al Chavin but mighty few 
knew his history. 

Al Chavin’s people, driven by ter- 
ror of the pogroms which swept 
Czarist Russia just before World 
War I, brought him to America when 
he was about seven years of age. 
They holed in, as so many immi- 
grants did in those days, in a tene- 
ment on New York’s East Side. 
There, despite poverty and a strange 
language, Al made good progress in 
school. With intense family loyalty, 
he and his brothers and sisters, as 
soon as they were old enough, 
started to help out. During his school 
years, Al sold papers, ran errands, 
clerked in a delicatessen store. When 
he could find nothing else to do he 
roamed the East River docks and 
railroad sidings, picking up iron, 
coal, anything he could sell or trade. 
At eighteen he went to Columbia 
University where, by means of jan- 
itor work, waiting on tables, usher- 
ing in a nearby movie theater, he 
was able to complete his four-year 
course without once calling on the 
family for assistance. After college 
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he tried this and that, but always in 
the back of his head was iron, iron, 
iron. It gradually became almost an 
obsession with him. If he could only 
find a city of about 100,000 with big 
factories, lots of scrap and a high 
obsolescence rate in workers’ cars! 


Axsour ten years ago he drifted 
into Midwestia and within a week 
he knew he had found his dream 
city. With the few dollars he’d saved 
he bought an old beat-up truck and 
commenced to make the rounds of 
the back doors of factories: “Any 
scrap—old iron?” Inside of a few 
months he had taken an option on 
a low-lying tract of land well out of 
the city and began buying clunkers 
and junkers for spot cash—to wreck. 
From this grew slowly a business in 
secondhand The pattern is 
fairly familiar. Within ten years he 
was a wealthy man 

Up to the time that Joe Fellen- 
right left for California, Al and his 
wife—they were childless—had lived 
modestly, but for the past year or 
two he had been keeping his eye out 
for something better. He had always 
admired Joe's house and when he 
heard that Joe was leaving town, he 
lost no time in getting in touch with 
the real estate agent. Within an hour 
after Al and his wife were taken 
through the house, they had pur- 
chased it—for cash. Within two 
weeks, they had moved in—and 
that’s when Pete Persinge blew his 
top 

The first I heard of it was the eve- 
ning he storming into my 
“Did you see who Joe sold 
he grated. “What's 
I thought we had a 
agreement that our 
street was restricted. Believe me, 
I'm going to see my lawyer in the 
morning and in the meantime I am 
going to spend about $7.40 to call 
California and tell Joe what a louse 
I think he is.” 

Do you know for the first few 
minutes of his tirade I didn’t get his 
drift? We folks who had lived 
around Midwestia all our lives had 
never gotten into the habit of classi- 
fying people. If a guy was a good 
Joe, that was that. But believe me, 
Pete didn't feel that way. When he 
left my house he went right across 
the street, and for the next three 
evenings I have never seen a man 
busier. He was really wild. Every- 
body got pretty confused with the 
result that Al was very pointedly left 
out of the next neighborhood party 
—although most of the guys didn’t 
feel right about it. We all avoided 


parts 


came 
house 
his house to?” 
going on here 
gentlemen's 


the subject, and the party was a flop. 

Now I might explain Pete Persinge 
was the only man on our street who 
worked Saturdays—usually coming 
home for lunch. This new business 
of his was going great guns and he 
was never a man to let opportunity 
slip by. We all had the impression 
that he was overextended—that each 
contract he completed was just in 
time to meet a note and that the con- 
tracts kept getting bigger and bigger. 
He was on his way to a fortune all 
right, but he was at just that stage 
of the game where he had to be on 
the job every minute and watch 
things like a cat. Most new busi- 
nesses go through a period when one 
false move can mean disaster. And 
he was right in the middle of it, clear 
up to his eyebrows! And that was 
the time that he chose to die .... 

The next Saturday he came home 
for lunch at 12:15 as usual, sat 
down, picked up the paper to look 
at the market page, and fell over 
dead. 

Late that afternoon I saw Al come 
out in his yard and beckon to the 
Persinge’s eighteen-year-old son. 

“Please come over here for a few 
minutes, my boy,” he called. They 
seated themselves on a garden bench 
just the other side of a hedge where 
I was working in my flower bed. 
There was no question of hearing— 
although he commenced speaking in 
a quiet, fatherly way, Al has a deep 
bass voice and it carries. 

“You have just lost your father,” 
he began. “In many ways this is the 
greatest blow that could possibly fall 
upon you. My heart aches for you. 
At your age the shock must be 
almost intolerable. Yet strangely 
enough, death is the great central 
fact of life. Death is the great reality 
—we must not retreat to the sick 
comfort of daydreaming; we have to 
take it right on the chin. We can’t 
run away.” Words cannot describe 
the gentleness that came into his 
voice as he continued. “People meet 
bereavement either with sorrow or 
with grief. They are not the same 
thing. Sorrow is the natural sense of 
desolation that follows the severing 
of a close family tie. Grief takes its 
rise from the land of ‘it might have 
been,’ a tortured place filled with 
vain regrets. ‘Oh God—if I'd only 
...! You can see what I mean .... 

“May I say, my dear boy, that you 
should feel only sorrow? My people 
believe that Moses brought us eter- 
nal wisdom in the Fifth Command- 
ment: ‘Honor Thy Father and Thy 
Mother.’ 

“IT have seen the light on in your 


room and heard the tapping of your 
typewriter until 11:00 or 11:30 at 
night as you have worked on your 
lessons. Has it occurred to you that 
you were then honoring your father? 
Don’t you know that when you cut 
your lawn so regularly and so well 
that you were honoring your father? 
I have eyes—I see things. I see your 
young friends in their fathers’ cars, 
going around corners on two wheels, 
scaring the life out of everyone, and 
I've seen you drive with care, with 
skill and intelligence. Don’t you 
realize that when you were so doing, 
you were honoring your father? 

“No, no, my son, you must feel no 
grief—only sorrow. You are a good 
boy.” 

He stopped for a minute; 
went on. 

“As I think of it, it’s rather re- 
markable I should have mentioned 
Moses in connection with your fa- 
ther. For Moses and your father had 
something in common. Both were al- 
lowed to come within sight of the 
Promised Land; neither were per- 
mitted to reach it. Moses on Mount 
Nebo, your father on the threshhold 
of earthly success. Both had only a 
step further to go—both were denied 
realization of their dreams. Which 
brings us down to the real reason I 
called you over, son. 

“Your father’s affairs have been 
getting pretty complex the last few 
months. He was ambitious. He did 
not bite off more than he could chew 
—as long as he was here! But now, 
my boy, it will be months before the 
executor, the lawyers and bank will 
get to the bottom of things. In the 
meantime, I know you have been 
planning to go on to college next 
month. Your father would have 
wanted you to. You’ve been a good 
boy; you deserve it.” 


then 


Tuere was a long silence; then al- 
most briskly, he finished. “Will you 
tell your mother when you get home, 
just to send your bills to me? It 
would make me so happy!” 

With that he placed a hand firmly 
on the boy’s shoulder for a moment, 
turned and without another word 
strode into his house. 

I went into the living room where 
my wife was sitting reading. “Yup,” 
I said, to no one in particular, 
“you've got to be careful whom you 
sell a house to these days, if you’re 
going to keep up the tone of a neigh- 
borhood.” 

“What’s the matter with your 
voice?” she countered absently. 
“Sounds like you must be catching 
cold ....” THE END 
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By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Cheers, my compadres, Kiwanis is 
now forty vears old. With this date, 
then, “life begins.”” But hasn't Ki- 
wanis already been alive? As a fright- 
ened fawn is alive? As a stilt-legged 
colt is, racing across its pasture, fall- 
ing now and then, getting up strong- 
er each time? As a nestling pushed 
into the air, confident yet fearful, 


eager to - make its own way? 
* * * 


Memo to every club’s Boys Work 
Committee: It’s better to build 
boys than to mend men. 


¥* ¥ * 


Seven couples of us have secretly 
planned to drop in on the lovable 
young McGuires tomorrow night. Ter- 
rence and Nancy McGuire have had 
a big Grade-A spat, and over canasta 
we figure we can josh them out of it. 


* * * 


Jim Owens took his small son to 
visit a train, then asked if he 
wanted to be an engineer. “No, 
sir,” said Junior, “I want to be a 
conductor. He gets to carry home 
all the comic books the kids leave 
on the car seats.” 

* * * 

From his collection of old Kiwanis 
bulletins Sam Hayes in San Fran- 
cisco sends me this 1917 advertise- 
ment by a waterfront hotel: “To 
keep out riff-raff we have raised our 
rates from twenty-five cents to thirty 
cents a night.” 


* 7 * 


Your mind is like a parachute— 
it functions only when open. 
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Among the burdens that free 
Americans face, strangely enough, is 
that of prosperity. “Adversity is hard 
upon a man,” wrote the great thinker 
Carlyle. “But for one who can stand 
prosperity, there are a hundred who 


will stand adversity.” 
* * * 


Every Kiwanis president during 
these past forty years has learned 
one fact: With clubs as with indi- 
viduals, failure is the line of least 
persistence. 

* * * 


A Communist, we are told, is a 
person who has given up all hope of 
becoming a Capitalist. 


7 7 + 


Never could quite figure out how 
a fool and his money got together 
in the first place. 





Let all club leaders promise to 
show more skill at introducing new 
projects. As did the young man, for 
instance, who called on a Scotsman 
to ask for his daughter in marriage. 
“Sir,” the lad began, “I’d like to 
show you how I can save you some 


money... .” 


. * * 


We have too many unwritten 
laws and too few unbroken ones. 


* * * 


Our efficiency experts are falling 
down. Not one has come up with a 
refrigerator compartment built into 
a bedstead, to hold nonfattening 
midnight snacks for parents and 
drinks of water for baby. 


My own college sophomore 
daughter tripped in last night, 
gave me a big kiss and told me 
what a grand pops I am. At bedtime 
her mother explained, “She’s just 
campaigning for a new formal I 
told her was much too expensive. 
And knowing you, I’d say she'll get 
it.” 

* * * 


Books still hold one advantage over 
television. If company drops in, the 
story in the book will wait for you 
indefinitely. 


* * * * * * * * 


POTENT QUOTE FOR 
ALL US COLUMNISTS: 


“A word of kindness is seldom 
spoken in vain, while witty say- 
ings are as easily lost as pearls 
slipping from a broken string.” 

—Prentice 


* * * * * * * * 


Most devastating fact to some of 
us year-conscious adults is that the 
body can age right along year by 
year without any help from us, but 
the brain will remain childish 
unless we constantly supervise it. 


* * * 


PRAYER FOR OUR ANNIVERSARY: 
Guide our mounting strength, dear 
Lord, during these next forty years 
and evermore. 


* * * 


Recession planning: if the wolf 
howls at your door, open it a crack 
and sell him some merchandise. 


* . * 


Can’t seem to worry about Ki- 
wanis’ next forty years, because I 
have just spent a day with Lewis 
N. Stuckey, Jr., International 
president of our 26,000-member 
Key Club organization. Tall and 
strikingly handsome at age seven- 
teen, with a quick smile and a 
basso profundo voice, Lew is also 
better informed, better poised and 
better dedicated than most of us 
old duffers. 


* * * 


Due to circumstances beyond my 
control, I was unable to sit beside 
that pretty young Mrs. Tom Edens at 
our last Ladies’ Night. The circum- 
stances were my wife, who arranged 
for me to sit between two other graci- 
ous Kiwaniannes as gray-haired as I. 
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welcome you to Cleveland! 


A famous journalist gives his impression of the city where Kiwanis will held 


the histeric 10th Anniversary convention June 26-30. 


rT ITNESSES take the stand to 
test What manner of city 
Cleveland. Ohio. where Kiwanis 


will hold its 1955 International con- 
ention 

ch one of America’s 
reat industrialist apostrophized it 
Cleveland has everything all othe: 
cities have und much no other can 


claim He meant 


ts unmatched di- 
versification 

The president of the nation’s lead- 
ing foundation declared “Cleve- 
cultural 


namic civic vitality, its extraordinary 


land's supremacy, its dy- 


social consciousness, its blending of 


cosmopolitan origins, its unceasing 


self-examination, together endow the 


city with a singularly unique blend- 


ing of yesterday's glory, today’s 
irresistible momentum and tomor- 
row’s rise to its own great chal- 


Cleveland is ali these things 
beautiful 


lenges.” 


and more. It is a city of 





This is Public Auditorium in Cleveland, 
acene of all fortieth 
anniversary convention. The auditorium 
is exhibition hall. 


sessions of the 


renowned as an 





By LOUIS B. SELTZER 
Editor, The Cleveland Press 


homes, wide thoroughfares, great 


schools and colleges. Symphony and 


art flourish; industry and techno- 


Sportswise, 
its football, 


logical genius abound 


Cleveland is famous for 
























baseball and hockey champions. And 
in the realm of civic affairs, Cleve- 
land is proud that it gave birth to 
the Community Chest, which won a 
nation’s applause. 

By this time you know that some- 
body who admires and loves Cleve- 
land has written lines. So it 
is! The author is a native of Cleve- 


these 












Cleveland calls us again 


EK. THE FOURTH TIME in four who have through the years built and protected 
decades, Cleveland, Ohio will be the site of an 


International Kiwanis convention. Nineteen fifty-five 





our tradition of service. 

Speaking for the members of your International Board 
our fortieth anniversary year and so and, of course, for myself, I extend 
e return to Cleveland this June 26 has great to you a sincere invitation. Come to Cleveland 
June 26. Come, have a wonderful time 


and help celebrate the birthday of Kiwanis. We'll all 


. > ° > 
meaning to each and every Kiwanian. 
As usual there will be the familiar convention 
be waiting to see you in Cleveland! 


— 


PRESIDENT, KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


attractions—travel, fellowship 

and fine speakers. But this year there will 

be something more. Over this great 1955 convention 
will hover the spirit of thirty-nine 

other conventions; the spirit of all those Kiwanians 
who, in years past, have filled convention 


halls with laughter, shop talk and waves 


of applause; the spirit of all those community leaders 


tion was held in our city back in 
1916. Since then we’ve been your 
hosts on two other occasions, 1921 
and 1942. And all of us are really 
looking forward to your return. 

I hope I have given you a peek 
into the heart, the spirit, the mind, 
the hopes and the beauty of your 
1955 host city. And I sincerely hope 
that you, too, one day will, as the 
opening paragraph of this article 
suggests, bear witness to the un- 
usualness, the hospitality of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, USA, your 1955 conven- 





na tion city. rHE END 
ne-} Left, Terminal Tower, Cleveland landmark of 
ve- business, houses numerous offices. With the 
» it help of a tug, an ore boat moves up the Cuya- 
hoga river to load near a division of Republic 
_ Steel. Below is Severance Hall, cultural cen- 
ter and home of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

land, Ohio, a man who has dedicated To my way of thinking, Cleveland 

his life to the city and who has __isacity of eternal variety—in people, 

resolved never to leave it. Let me in industry, in culture, in weather, 

tell you more about Cleveland. ... in sports—in all things, and this 

wit We have the greatest laboratory is why Cleveland is the most in- 

Be of democracy in America. In Cleve- teresting, challenging, zestful, in- 

yy land you find more people of more  vigorating place upon earth to live— 


racial origins, more religious denom-__ or to visit. 

inations, more vigorously held po- We are sure you're going to enjoy 
litical, economic and social beliefs Cleveland, Ohio, USA. We will be 
than anywhere else in America. happy to be convention hosts to you 
These people. dream and plan and Kiwanians, whom we have grown to 


debate and challenge and work to- 
gether in a way that brings a con- 
stant procession of students, journal- 
ists and researchers to learn why 


and how and what. 
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admire over the years. We are proud 


.to have played such a prominent 


part in your history. The second 
Kiwanis club sprang up here in 
1915. And the first Kiwanis conven- 
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Through its philesephy 





of service, Kiwanis 


opens the deer te a rie 


life fer public-spirited 





men in nearly 4000 


communities. 
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The 
MASTER KEY 


By WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT* 


D* You EVER have $20,000,000 drop 
into your lap? An American 
research man did some years ago. 
Trying to improve a certain natural 
resource, he applied pressure and 
heat to it. He got the result he 
wanted and something more besides, 
a mysterious side-product, which 
seemed to have a negligible value. 
Years later this waste material 
proved of fundamental importance, 
resulting in his $20,000,000 “take.” 
Unknowingly, this research man dis- 
covered the key to a revolutionary 
process—a master key that also un- 
locked the door to vast wealth. 

This makes me think of Kiwanis— 
a magic key to so many of the worth- 
while things of life. Kiwanis un- 
locks hidden doors to adventure, to 
pioneering, to better citizenship, to 
the relief of suffering, to community 
betterment, to national progress, to 
personal happiness. 

Let’s look at the case of a young 
lawyer. Lawyers have many cases, 
but in this instance the lawyer him- 
self was the case. He grinned when 
he told me about it. In the early 
days he joined a Kiwanis club—that 
was when business and professional 
men of widely varied interests got 
together for “eats” and round-table 
discussions to benefit themselves. 

“I joined the local Kiwanis club 
more than thirty years ago because, 
as a struggling young lawyer, I 
wanted more business,” he told me. 
“I felt I would meet a lot of men, 





*The author, a minister, is one of 
America’s most prominent magazine 
writers. His work appears often in 
The Reader’s Digest and many other 
national publications. 





some of them ‘big shots’ maybe, and 
it might help me. A lawyer can’t go 
out after business, but I figured I 
could ‘expose’ myself to it. 

“Well, I attended meetings and 
joined in all the doings, but no 
clients barged my way. ‘What’s the 
use?’ I thought after several months. 
‘I’m going to quit.’ But just then, 
the club decided on a special Christ- 
mas project. We took a kid in rags 
out of the slums, bedecked him in a 
complete new outfit and brought him 
to the club for the Christmas lunch. 
I guess the whole idea was a strange 
mix-up of a genuine Christmas 
spirit and the desire for a thrill at 
the youngster’s delight. 

“I got the thrill all right,” the 
lawyer recalled, “and something 
strange stirred within me. Not once 
at that Christmas festivity did I 
think about prospective clients. I 
can see that poor boy yet—suddenly 
rich in clothes and friendships—and 
I confess that my heart still beats a 
little faster when I think of him.” 

This experience proved a magic 
key for the youthful attorney. He 
not only didn’t quit Kiwanis, but he 
became an enthusiastic member and 
worker. He went on to help in many 
welfare projects launched. by his 
club, and somehow self-interest 
vanished from his mind. 

Being a reporter and a non-Ki- 
wanian, I was curious about the 
metamorphosis of the youthful bar- 
rister’s attitude and experience. So 
I asked, “What happened to your law 
business?” 

“Well, you know, I made out all 
right. Business came, but I never 
thought about its source. But a 
couple of years ago I thought I'd take 
stock just for the fun of it.” 

He smiled, but I persisted. 
have the finale,” I urged. 

“I found that, as nearly as I could 
estimate, from one-third to one-half 
of my law business has been rooted 
in my Kiwanis associations! I am 
convinced if I had sought the busi- 
ness, I would have lost it. Not seek- 
ing it, it came to me in greater 
measure than I could have ever 
hoped for.” 

This experience brings to my mind 
that intriguing bit of philosophy, 
“What you give, you have; what you 
keep, you lose.” The Master Giver 
expressed it this way: “Whosoever 
shall seek to save his life shall lose 
it; and whosoever loseth his life shall 
preserve it.” 

This has become the basic philos- 
ophy of Kiwanis. In reality it is a 


“Let’s 


creed rather than a philosophy, a 
(see THE MASTER KEY page 43) 





















Overstuffed garbage cans and annoying dis- 
posal methods were major problems in 
Waterloo until this lowe city started ridding 
itself of garbage the sanitary landfill way. 


Waterloo’s 
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Midwestern community solved one of its pl 
toughest problems. ; 
Ss 
ti 
cC 
By RICHARD G. DIETSCH - 
bi 
St 
NHERE WAS only one thing wrong u 
4 | with the beautiful Cedar Rive: 
baseball park outside Waterloo lo 
Iowa: It was located next to ; ta 
foul-smelling garbage dump. Rat lu 
skittered about in plain sight. Fires § > 
burned day and night, sometime B 
casting an acrid pall of smoke ove he 
the area. Now and then it was so its 
thick that outfielders couldn't se: 
home plate! 
The haze and the foul smell an- 
noyed thousands of baseball fans Ps 
Several games were actually stopped W 
because of the garbage smoke, and le 
out-of-towners were carrying awa) ” 
a mighty poor impression of the city. “ 
The civic leaders in Waterloo mT 
realized they had a real problem 
but nobody knew exactly what could 
be done with the smouldering dump 
One day several years ago Carl 
Fagerlind, Waterloo street com- 
Waterloo’s street commissioner, Carl Fagerlind, shows Councilman Louis missioner, came up with an intrigu- 
Larsen the refuse-choked waters of Virden Creek and explains the advantages ing suggestion. 
of filling it. The unsightly creek, which cuts the heart of town and runs “Why not bury our garbage?” he 
directly behind a large school, could double the recreational space for the asked. “Other cities are doing it. At 
pupils and make room for a new street and more residential property. the American Public Works Asso- 
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ciation Convention, I saw a demon- 
stration of the technique—they call 
sanitary landfill. And I talked to 
n from cities where it has worked 
like a charm.” 

At the next meeting of the City 
Council, Fagerlind outlined his 
prescription for the community’s 
chronic ailment. 

It’s really very simple. You just 


find a low area and dump your 
garbage there. You spread the refuse 
out, then run over it with one of 
those big crawler tractors. This 


squashes everything together, then 
you cover the refuse with about two 
feet of dirt. Flies or rats can’t get 
to the refuse and it can’t burn. 

“The real payoff comes afterward, 
though. You keep piling layers of 
dirt and garbage into the low spot, 
and when it is filled you’ve got 
brand new land for buildings or a 


park.” 

This sounded good to the city 
fathers, so they told Fagerlind to 
go ahead. Using one of the city 


tractors, the commissioner began his 
experiment. 

At the same time city officials 
began telling local groups about the 
project. Fagerlind appeared before 
Kiwanis and many other Waterloo 
groups. Everyone was interested, but 
some people doubted that the solu- 
tion to Waterloo’s garbage problem 
could be that simple. 

Dramatic proof was the elimina- 
tion of the offending dump beside the 
ball park. Eventually the trouble 
spot was converted into an attrac- 
tive softball diamond. 

The main problem solved, Water- 
loo found other places where sani- 
tary landfill could be used. A pol- 
luted creek has been filled, river 
banks raised, and ravines made solid. 
But most important, Waterloo now 
has found a good way to get rid of 
its garbage. THE END 


Paul Myers, executive secretary of the 
Waterloo Chamber of Commerce, below, 
left, and Kiwanian Sid look over a city 
map for sites where future landfill could 
lead to new industry locating in Water- 


loo. Myers says landfill has made the 
city more attractive to new businesses. 
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Seeking civic support for landfill, 
Fagerlind told Waterloo’s 
Kiwanians about his ideas. Above 
he is being introduced by Immediate 
Past President Sid Watkins, 
standing, right. The club got 
solidly behind Fagerlind, who 
next had to sell landfill to the 
City Council, above, right. 

With Council approval won, the big 
diesel tractor—equipped with 
bulldozer—began packing 

the garbage and trash into the 
creek bed, right, and covering it 
with loads of solid dirt. 








os 





The giant tracks of a crawler 

tractor, left, can squeeze refuse down to 
one-fourth of its original size. Good 
compaction is essential in landfill. This, 
plus solid packing of earth, reduces 
settlement, prevents fire and eliminates 
odors. Below is the result of 

Waterloo’s first landfill project. A few 
feet under the field is tons of garbage. 
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] AM BY NATURE a civic-minded in- 
dividual and contribute more or 


such 
baths, 


cheerfully toward com- 
munity projects sun 
dials and freight charges on World 
War I cannons for the park. 
Recently, when called upon to ex- 
press my views at a public gathering 
on the subject of “The Citizen’s Re- 
sponsibilities to His Community,” | 
drew a round of applause that was 
most gratifying. Within the 
days I was invited to become 
different fund-raising 
drives and secretary of the Alumni 
Association of Padoga College. I was 
especially flattered by this latter in- 
vitation since I had 
Padoga College. 


less 


as bird 


next few 
chair- 
man of six 


never attended 


Before I could make up my mind 
which offers to accept, my wife ve- 
toed them all. 

“I am much too busy,” she said 
“for you to take over anything.” 

“But I would be taking the jobs, 


not you,” I explained 

“That’s exactly what 
said with finality 

Rather than hurt her feelings 
the matter drop. 

A few later, while my 
wife was attending a Guild meeting 
George Winters dropped in. Georg: 
is only a casual acquaintance, 
rathe 
knew him as the 
boys’ organization known as _ the 
Junior Rangers. His group, I believe 
was called the Owl Squadron 

George has never been fleshy, but 
this evening he looked 
gaunt. He nervous, and to 
put him at ease I handed him a cigar 
He recoiled from it in 
said, “No, no, I’ve quit smoking.” 

“Oh?” I said. “When?” 

“Last Monday,” 


mean,” she 
a let 


evenings 


and 
was surprised at his visit. | 


local leader of 


positively 


seemed 


ho. ror and 


he answered 


He cleared his throat several 
times. Then he said, “I want you to 
do me a favor ... or rather, I want 


to do you a favor.” 
“If I can help in any way 
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said, “or if you can help me .. .”. 


“I want you to take over the Owl 
Squadron,” George said, “. . . just for 

few days.” 

“Why, sure,” I said, “be glad to. 
Going away?” 

George didn’t answer, but yanked 
a sheet of folded paper from his 
pocket and handed me a pen. 

“Sign here,” he said without un- 
folding the paper. “Only a formality, 
of course. Meetings are on Monday 
nights at the Community Hall.” 

I signed, and George snatched the 
paper from me and put it carefully 
n his pocket. He handed me a 
Junior Ranger manual, wrung my 
hand and hastily left. Out on the 
sidewalk I heard him go “Whoooo 

who 

I read the 
found the Junior 
truly noble organization. I felt en- 
tirely unworthy of leading it even 
for only a few days and was on the 
verge of calling George and telling 
him so when my wife came home. 

She was horrified that I had ac- 
cepted the job. She demanded a 
word by word account of my con- 
versation with George, and when I 
told her of paper she 
groaned. 

“It was only a formality,” I pro- 


Ranger manual and 
Rangers was a 


signing the 


tested 
“Tll bet it was drawn up by a 
member of the Supreme Court and 
that you are stuck with this job for 
the next twenty years,” she said. 
“What's so tough about handling a 
group of nice little boys for a few 


days?” I asked. “I was a boy once 
myself.” 
“So was George. Winters,” she 


said, “and now his wife says he has 
insomnia, ulcers and three distinct 
types of nervous disorders.” 

“T still don’t see ... ,” I began. 

“You will,” my wife interrupted. 

I began to see a few hours later— 
at 4 a.m. to be exact. At that un- 
timely hour I was awakened by a 
terrific din outside the bedroom win- 
dow. 

I stumbled to the window and in 
the dim morning light I saw the yard 
was full of what seemed to be 
hunchbacked midgets and dogs, all 
of them wailing “whoooo . .. whooo” 
or barking. 

Rubbing the sleep from my eyes 
I saw that they were small boys with 
huge knapsacks on their backs. 
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There were either two dogs per boy 
or two boys per dog. I could not tell 
which since all were in a state of 
continuous motion. 

“What’s going on?” I shrieked 
above the tumult. I shrieked this six 
times before anyone paid attention. 

One boy finally heard me and 
yelled “Hike.” All the others then 
yelled “Hike” too, and the dogs 
barked. 

“But the meeting is Monday eve- 
ning,” I shouted. “You better see Mr. 
Winters about this hike.” 

“Can't,” several boys screamed, 
“Mr. Winters is in Florida.” 

“Impossible!” I said. “Why I talked 
with him .. .” 


“Gone for six months,” one lad 
contributed. 

“Six years,” a dozen corrected 
him. 


Stunned, I dressed for the hike 
while my wife prepared sandwiches 
and a thermos bottle of coffee. 
When I stepped out the door, I was 
promptly attacked by four of the 
Only prompt action by my 
with a broom saved me. 
heartiness I did not 
“And where are we 


dogs. 
wife 

Assuming a 
feel, I asked, 
hiking to?” 

“Tower Hill,” several shouted. 

“Tower Hill!” I exclaimed, “Why 
that’s eight miles.” 

“Yeah,” said one youngster in dis- 
gust, “we ought to go to Castle 
Rock. That’s seventeen miles.” 

I announced firmly that we would 
hike to Tower Hill. 

We started out and I tried to get 
with the boys. There 
sixteen, as near as I could 
count, seven of whom were called 
Butch. The rest were Bob’s and 
Jim’s, and there was one Kitteridge 
III. He was the and most 
troublesome of the lot, and it was not 
long before I was thinking harsh 
things about Kitteridge I and II. 

I wondered at the huge knapsacks 
and was chilled by the sudden 
thought that perhaps this hike was a 
week’s camping trip. I was relieved 
to learn the packs contained only 
food. I discovered this on the out- 
skirts of the town when the boys 
began eating. Each boy reached into 
the pack of the boy nearest him and 
helped himself. It was explained to 
me that this system saved them the 
trouble of continually taking off 
their own packs for food. 


acquainted 
were 


noisiest 













































By HAROLD ROLSETH 


A civie-minded fellow 
tells what happened the time 
he brashly volunteered to supervise 
the Junior Ranger's 
Owl Squadron 


in his home town. 


Illustrated by Howard Mueller 


We did not reach Tower Hill until 
noon due to the fact that every hun- 


dred yards or so side excursions 
were taken by the boys. Stones, 
trees, mounds, hollows every- 


thing not directly on the trail was 
investigated. When there was noth- 
ing to investigate, the boys went 
over to see why this should be so. 

At Tower Hill the boys quickly 
gathered a pile of firewood, and I 
drew a folder of matches from my 
pocket. 

The boys shouted in horror. 

“You can’t use matches,” 
claimed one of the Butches. 

“You’ve got to use a bow drill,” 
said Kitteridge LI scornfully. He 
handed me a box and as I opened it, 
I hurriedly read the directions on 
the side on how to use a bow drill. 

Thirty minutes later I was still 
sawing away. I felt sure my shoulder 
was burning briskly under my 
jacket, but the material I was trying 
to fire was not even warm. 

Just as I was about to collapse 
a loud crash came from a nearby 
thicket. In a burst of inspiration I 
said excitedly, “I'll bet that’s a 
bear!” 

While the boys rushed to investi- 
gate, I quickly lit a match and fired 
the pile of wood, and then with a 
duplicity I did not know I possessed, 
I scorched the bow driil and swal- 
lowed the match. 

The boys returned a moment later 
with the information that it was not 
a bear but one of the Rangers 
searching for uranium. They were 
greatly impressed by my fire, and I 


ex=- 


learned that I was the first leader 
who had ever achieved this feat. It 
bothered me that my conscience did 
not bother 

We reached about six 
o'clock I had ynily two 
extended 


home 
blisters 
neither of which highe: 
than my knees 

As I jovfully said good-by to the 
boys, Kitteridge II asked, “What are 
you going to do about Butch Fer- 
roni?” 

What do you mean?” I demanded 

“He's stuck up in a tree at Tower 
Hill,” Kitteridge III explained help- 
fully. “Butch Golomski chased him 
up there.” 

I hobbled to the garage to get the 


Cal 


Over THE 


the Ranger manual and prepared fo1 


WEEKEND I memorized 
the Monday meeting as carefully as 
Napoleon planned a great battle 
Waterloo, to be exact 

I arrived at the Community Hall 
Monday evening just as the boys had 
succeeded in picking the lock. I cen- 
sured them only mildly since I had 
forgotten all about getting a key 
I recall distinctly lining the boys 
up in the recreation room and having 
them recite in unison the splendid 
Ranger Creed. After that I 


am only dimly aware of what hap- 


Junior 
pened. I am certain, however, that 
the boys had a secret pledge of their 
own which they followed to the let- 
ter. As near as I can tell from close 
observation this pledge embodied 
the three following principles 


1. A Ranger must never be caught 


standing or sitting motionless 

2. A Ranger must knock over a 
fellow Ranger at every opportunity 
when no opportunity presents itself, 
he must fall over himself 
3. A Ranger must endeavor to de- 
stroy all property, particularly in- 
destructible property 

I recall vaguely a door becoming 
unhinged and a huge piece of plaste1 
falling from the ceiling. A fire ex- 
tinguisher went off by itself, and the 
lights went out innumerable times 

While in the midst of one game a 
nowhere and 


Cigal 


popped out ol 
landed at my feet. In spite of stern 
questioning the owner remained un- 
Later the cigar exploded 


identified 
in my face, and I knew why George 
Winters had given up smoking 

After the 
of the Rangers, who lived in my di- 
As Kitteridge III got 
out of the car he asked, “What are 
you going to do about Butch Golom- 
ski?” 

“What do you mean?” I whispered 

“He’s stuck in the ventilator,” Kit- 
teridge III explained. “Butch Fer- 
roni chased him in there.” 


meeting I drove several 


rection, home 


I went back to the Community 
Hall 
A montn later my wife con- 
fronted me with South American 


travel literature she had found in my 
coat pocket. I tried to laugh it off, 
but she took it seriously. I caught 
her studying me thoughtfully sev- 
eral times during the evening 

The next evening at dinner as we 
were finishing dessert she said cas- 
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ually, “We have new neighbors in 
the next block. Their name is Bar- 
ton. Mr. Barton is a big, rugged- 
looking man.” 

Two minutes later I was introduc- 
3arton. Within ten 
minutes I had refused a cigar, se- 
cured Mr 
folded sheet of 
manual and wrung his 


ing myself to Mr 


Barton’s signature on a 
paper, turned over 
my Range1 
hand. He looked as though my be- 
havior puzzled him 

pounds of 


I regained twelve 


weight in the next few weeks and, 
except for occasional nervous jerks, 
I became my old self again 

I even resumed cigar smoking. One 
evening when I had dropped into 
the drug store for a supply, I came 
face to face with a haggard-looking 
man who was just leaving the pre- 
scription counte . Hic looked vaguely 
Then with a start I realized 
Barton. 


He recognized me, too, and the look 


familia 
it was what was left of Mn 
of infinite reproach: he 
wrenched my heart 


gave me 


I could not eat dinner that evening 
and my wife dragged the reason from 
me 

The next evening during dessert 
she said, “There’s a new family at 
231 Oak Street. Their name is Jen- 
nings. I’m sure he’s a rugged char- 
acter.” 

Barton answered my phone call. 
Thirty seconds later I looked out and 
saw him driving recklessly toward 
Oak Street 

It’s nice we've got 
minded people 
in our town. 


such civic- 
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A preminent Kiwanian, just 






returned from the 










Continent, describes a dramatic 






but little-known phase of 






the cold war. 





















; 1954 hundreds of Kiwanis 
clubs gave financial support to Radio Free 
Europe, a private network that is slugging 
it out with the Communist rulers of 
eastern Europe. By broadcasting the truth 
every day, RFE is exposing the true nature 


SY of communism. 
Kiwanis has played an important part 


in this effective anti-Communist program, 
and in recognition of this fact, Kiwanis 
International received an award from the 
American Heritage Foundation, sponsor 
of Radio Free Europe. Last fall, the Foun- 
dation invited Kiwanis to send a rep- 
resentative on a ten-day inspection of 













































- RFE facilities in Europe. Immediate Past 
— International President Donald T. Forsythe 
od - ; left the United States on October 20. In 
the company of seventy-nine other prom- In Germany, Don sends up one of the balloons used by the Free 
ic- nent Americans—including three Kiwan- Europe Press to fly anti-Communist leaflets behind the Curtain, 
en ians: Arthur Wong, West Great Falls, 


Montana; Ben Berger, Minneapolis, Min- 





= nesota; Floyd Boutrous, Bismarck, North 
" Dakota—Don -visited Munich, Berlin and and Czechoslovakia. As I thought 
—_ Paris and interviewed General Alfred about them and stared through the 
his Gruenther, Commander-in-chief of the wall of their prison, a great sym- 
e= Altiea Forces in Europe, better known as pathy for those captive peoples 
SHAPE. welled up in my heart and I felt a 


of On these pages, Don gives a highlight : 
: : great surge of thankfulness for the 


1 report of his fi dings. 2 eh : > 
= »srivilege of living in a free country. 
= I } 
r ‘ anh Later I learned that other Americans 





in the party felt much the same way. 


va Ow This visit to the Iron Curtain em- 
ito : , . 
ay phasized dramatically the impor- 


tance of Radio Free Europe—an 


nS Q Tt independent network that is keeping 
i By DONALD T. FORSYTHE alive the spirit of liberty in Com- 





ly munist countries behind the Iron 
ed Immediate Past President, Kiwanis International Curtain. Thus Radio Free Europe 
rs plays an important part in the Cold 
Ik War which the free world is waging 
- YHADOWS were falling across the this lay a barren zone of deserted against communism. This is why 
.) Bavarian hills as Imade my way houses and uncultivated farms. On Kiwanis, along with other service, 
1 into a quiet valley seventeen miles the edge of this “land of the dead” civic, business, industrial, farm and 
- east of Freyung in West Germany. armed guards were patrolling with professional organizations, has sup- 
Behind me lay well-cultivated fields; vicious police dogs. ported RFE enthusiastically for the 

rt ahead loomed the brown, forbidding I could see the schoolhouse that last several years. 
- territory of Czechoslovakia. served as Communist security head- Radio Free Europe went on the air 
a Suddenly my progress was stopped quarters, and our German guide ob- in July 1950, with one mobile short- 
by strands of rusty barbed wire, served that we were being watched wave transmitter broadcasting a few 
| stretching in either direction as far by many pairs of unfriendly eyes. hours each week to the satellite 
1. as I could see. We had come to the Words cannot describe the feelings countries. Now, its twenty-two 
d lron Curtain, the formidable barrier that came to me as I stood along this powerful short- and medium-wave 
d parating the free world from the ominous frontier which stretches transmitters in West Germany and 
ave satellites of the Soviet Union. from Finland to the Black Sea. Portugal air programs twenty hours 
Just beyond the wire entangle- Behind this curtain are eighty mil- each day. Every broadcast strength- 
> vent was a plowed area one hundred __lion people in the satellite nations of ens the spirit of the people behind 
or. more yards wide. And behind Romania, Bulgaria, Poland, Hungary the Iron Curtain and thus weakens 
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Don and the seventy-nine other American civic leaders on the Crusade for Freedom 


trip visited Supreme 


Headquarters, Allied 


Powers in Europe, top, and were 


briefed by General Alfred M. Gruenther, the supreme Allied commander in Europe. 
Don is shown at the far right, fourth row. Later he toured the powerful trans- 
mitting stations of Radio Free Europe, above, and learned how RFE manages to 
broadcast continual anti-Communist programs to nations behind the Iron Curtain. 


the grip of the Soviet Union over its 
satellites 

A brutal Communist 
boss in Hungary heard Radio Free 
Europe warn that his abuses and 
exploitation of the miners were being 
recorded for future trial and punish- 
ment. A few weeks later an escapee 
from the mine reported that the 
treatment of the workers improved 
immediately after the broadcast. 

John Hvasta, the Czechoslovak- 
American who was imprisoned be- 
hind the Iron Curtain for several 
years, relates that Communists with 
whom he came in contact were often 
influenced by Radio Free Europe. 


coal mine 






He observed that many of them are 
trying to “save up good will” as in- 
surance against liberation. 


News is the staple product of 
Radio Free Europe, which has de- 
veloped a reputation for speed, 
honesty and accuracy. Satellite 


listeners often hear important news 
about their own countries before it 
comes from Radio Budapest, War- 
saw or Prague. For example, the 
first bulletin on Stalin’s illness and 
death was broadcast by RFE many 
hours before Communist stations 
carried the news. 

Programs are varied in form and 
content, with something for men, 
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women and children of all ages, in- 
terests, nmeeds—workers, peasant:,, 
party members, shopkeepers, secur 
ity police, the armed forces and othe 
special groups. 

In this way Radio Free Europe 
has become “a home station froin 
abroad” for millions who distrust the 
broadcasts. coming from Communi 
radio stations in their own countrie 
Some eighty letters per day, writte 
by Radio Free Europe listeners, bear 
this out. An escapee from Hungar 
reported: “Radio Free Europe is our 
radio. Those peopie wil 
speak over it.” 

A Bulgarian wrote: “The village: 
listen to RFE because the progran 
are plain-spoken, understandable t 
all, even the peasants.” 

In order to achieve its reputation 
for accuracy and honesty, RFE has 
developed an information servi 
throughout Europe with news bu- 
reaus in cities from London to Istan 
bul. Radio Free Europe staff mem- 
bers interview new escapees to learn 
firsthand about current conditior 
in the satellite countries. RFE also 
compiles dossiers about the behavior 
of Communist leaders, functionaries, 
secret agents, secret police and in- 
formers. 

In addition, RFE studies more than 
500 Communist newspapers and pe- 
riodicals and analyzes the output of 
fifty Communist radio stations which 
broadcast propaganda in twelve 
languages. 

Escapees from satellite countries 
report that RFE programs have a 
tremendous significance to men and 
women who prisoners in the 
Communist states. Dr. Marek Kor- 
owicz, who defected from the Polish 
delegation to the United Nations in 
1953, said: “You have no idea with 
what longing we wait for Radio Free 
Europe’s information.” 
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Vaclav Uhlik, who crashed the 
Iron Curtain in a homemade tank 
declared that Czechoslovaks listen 


“conscientiously to Radio Free Eu- 
rope and believe its broadcast like 
the Bible.” 

The Polish Air Force flier. Fran- 
ciszek Jarecki, commented after he 
flew his jet fighter plane to freedom 
“There are three things the Com- 
munists could not kill; what Mother 
said about God and Poland, what 
one’s own heart dicates and what 
Radio Free Europe tells us.” 

Similar statements are made by 
hundreds of other individuals who 
cross the border. A Hungarian 
schoolteacher who recently escaped 
said that in her community the Com- 
(see REPORT FROM EUROPE page 44) 
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There is a way fer clubs in the 


United States te 


help solve one of the nation’s 


most difficult problems. 


Kiwanis 


and 


the Dairy 
Surplus 


NE OF AMERICA’S most vexing 
O problems is what to do with the 
mountain of surplus farm products 
that have accumulated as a result of 
the nation’s farm price support pro- 
gram. Kiwanis is taking an active 
interest in this important matter. The 
International Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Conservation, under the 
chairmanship of Merle Tucker, is 
conducting a vigorous campaign to 
broaden public understanding of the 
complicated farm situation. Last 
year’s chairman, Chauncey Watson, 
also put great emphasis on this sub- 
ject. 

Another hallmark of Kiwanis in- 
terest in farm problems was the 
attendance of Past International 
President Claude B. Hellmann at a 
White House luncheon, arranged by 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 
Claude and other prominent organ- 
ization representatives and farm ex- 
pert C: Dana Bennett were invited 
to discuss specifically the problem 
of dairy surpluses. To dramatize the 
possibilities of boosting consumption, 
the luncheon featured dishes with a 
dairy base—oyster stew and cabbage 
cooked in milk with butter sauce. 
Of course there was a large glass of 
milk at every place. 

Talking about the milk surplus, 
President Eisenhower commented 
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that the basic problem is not over- 
production but underconsumption. 
Here at home and in many parts of 
the world, he added, millions of peo- 
ple are not using the amount of milk 
they really need to constitute a sound 
and healthy diet. 

The President then asked Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
to describe what his department was 
doing to deal with the milk problem. 
The Secretary said that under the 
law, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has acquired several billion 
pounds (milk equivalent) of dairy 
surplus in the form of butter, cheese 
and powdered milk. While much has 
been done by his department to dis- 
pose of this accumulation through 
foreign aid, school lunch and other 
programs, we still had a big job on 
our hands to get dairyland back into 
a supply and demand balance, he 
stated. 

Secretary Benson said that if 
every man, woman and child would 
drink only one and one-half ounces 
more milk each day than they are 
now consuming, our dairy surplus 
would vanish practically overnight. 
He said there was no use fooling 
ourselves—that government spon- 
sored milk programs cost taxpayers’ 
dollars which come from both farm 
and city people alike. It would, he 
declared, be a lot cheaper and a lot 





better if folks bought their milk 
firsthand, rather than through the 
government with the inevitable “de- 
ducts” necessary to pay handling 
and storage charges. 

What can Kiwanis do to help? 

For one thing, clubs can arrange 
to devote one or two meetings to 
speakers and/or discussion of the 
dairy surplus problem. President 
Eisenhower suggested, too, that such 
meetings might feature dairy dishes 
as did the White House luncheon. 

A second avenue of Kiwanis sup- 
port is in behalf of the newly de- 
veloped school milk program, which 
Secretary Benson outlined as follows 
in a letter to Kiwanis International: 

“ .. A special school milk program 
is now being put into operation by 
the US Department of Agriculture 
to make more milk available to more 
children. It carries out provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1954 to in- 
crease consumption of milk by school 
children. 

“The program encourages milk 
consumption by making it possible 
for many more schools to start serv- 
ing milk—and for schools, where it 
is already being served, to provide 
milk for more children. 

“It emphasizes the importance of 
milk in the diet of growing children 
and stimulates community interest 
in providing them with adequate 
amounts of it. It also makes it pos- 
sible to reduce over-all costs of milk 
in schools by reimbursing the schools 
for a part of the cost of the additional 
milk they serve. 

“All states have now arranged 
with us for their schools to take part 
in the program. However, many 
schools need help in getting the 
program into operation. . . . Some 
schools are concerned with getting 
additional equipment and _ facilities 
—to keep the milk properly cool and 
to serve it readily throughout the 
day. Other schools lack such equip- 
ment and facilities entirely. And all 
the schools need help in stimulating 
the local interest which is essential 
to success of this program. 

“Kiwanis clubs have demonstrated 
ability to make valuable contribu- 
tions along these lines in operation 
of our National School Lunch Pro- 
gram. I hope that you may find it 
possible to provide similar assistance 
for the special school milk program. 
Clubs can get more information from 
their local school systems, from their 
state educational agency or from the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, US 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.” THE END 
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conducts a training 


RICHMOND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
for Sunday Consisting of six 
two Testa- 
ment study and lectures in the psychology of teach- 
ing. Several local clergymen take turns delivering 
the lectures and helping with the instructions, and 


course school teachers 


-hour sessions, the course includes New 


the Richmond school system provides a classroom 
for the Sunday 
teachers from ten different churches took the course. 
Those who attended of the six 
received a certificate 

UNIVERSITY AREA, AUSTIN, TEXAS bought an electric 

of a boy at the local 


afternoon sessions. Seventy-one 


five or all sessions 


page turner for the lifetime us¢ 
cerebral palsy cente1 


SAN GABRIEL. CALIFORNIA operated a Christmas tree 


lot, using al! the funds to aid local child welfare 
programs 

WOONSOCKET, SOUTH DAKOTA organized a fishing 
derby for all the children in Woonsocket and the 
surrounding area. Prizes were awarded for the 


heaviest and longest catches 

PATERSON, NEW JERSEY donated several large bags of 
oranges toward the Salvation Army’s Christmas 
baskets 

OREGON, MISSOURI prov ided transportation so the local 


high school band could take part in a contest. 


}- 








C. Vernon Hill, immediate past president of the Washington, 
D.C. club, shows a wheel-chair patient how to operate the 
special fountain his club provided for a health institution. 


ARKADELPHIA, ARKANSAS showed the film “Play Ball 
Son” for local youngsters of Little League age 
GILBERT, WEST VIRGINIA bought sixty-five new uni- 
forms for the local high school band 

MINNEOLA, KANSAS staged a variety show for the bene- 
fit of the club’s youth projects 

VALLEY STREAM, NEW YORK sold 700 Christmas trees 
earning $500 for the club’s funds. The Valley Strean 
Kiwanians donated Boy Scout 
churches, the Salvation Army and needy families 

WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT held a chicken pie sale 
selling more than 2300 pies for a profit of $500 

SIBLEY, IOWA sponsored six Little League basebal 

The club supplied uniforms and complet 
equipment. 

ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS helped the Children’ 

Service Bureau of San Antonio acquire property fo. 

an admissica center. The Kiwanians provided pav- 


trees to troops 


teams. 


ing, playground equipment and help in operating 
the center. And whenever there need for 
meat, vegetables and fruit, the club filled it. The 
Alamo Kiwanians have for several years provided 
medical, dental and financial help to the Bureau, 
which offers food, clothing and shelter to homeless 
children who cannot or should not live 


Was a 


children o1 
with their parents. 





Richard “Hoot” Gibson, right, member of the Birmingham, 
Michigan, club, played in an all-star polo game that raised 
$515. The money went to the club’s underprivileged child fund. 
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BUTTE, MONTANA holds a fish derby every year in a 
mountain stream that runs through the suburbs of 
Butte. This year’s winner was twelve-year-old Dave 
Maxwell, who caught a three-pound, eleven-ounce 
rainbow trout. 

CENTRAL DETROIT, MICHIGAN gave a $150 college 
scholarship to an eighteen-year-old Negro who 
entered Wayne University this fall. The scholarship 
winner was chosen because he was an outstanding 
high school pupil who was exceptionally active in 
extra-curricular activities. 

CRAWFORDVILLE, GEORGIA campaigned to get colored 
lights for the town’s main street during the Christ- 
mas season. The club set up a Christmas light fund 
and asked Crawfordville businessmen to contribute. 
The Kiwanians provided half the final total, and 
Crawfordville had two blocks of colored lights 
burning from December 1 to January 1. 

PORTLAND, OREGON gave a $5000 poliomobile, 
equipped with an iron lung, to its community. The 
vehicle is used to transfer polio victims to a place 
of treatment. 

PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON inaugurated its scholar- 
ship fund with a $300 award to a boy who finished 
third in his high school graduating class. A member 
of the band and honor society, the lad planned to 
enter the University of Washington with his Kiwanis 
scholarship. 

CARTHAGE, MISSOURI added car, aeroplane and minia- 
ture train rides to the club’s Kiwanis Kiddie Land. 

BUSH TERMINAL, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK visited the 
wards of a local hospital at Christmastime, giving 
toys and candy to the kids and singing Christmas 
carols for the adults. The Bush Terminal Kiwanians 
also gave a party for underprivileged children. 

QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS presented a check of $20,000 
for a new YMCA building on the day the club 
celebrated its thirtieth birthday. 

NORTH BALTIMORE, MARYLAND arranged three 
Christmas parties. The first was a family party 
attended by more than eighty children and one 
hundred adults. Four days later the club put on a 
party for 400 aged and infirm persons, and the next 
day the North Baltimore Kiwanians: entertained 
eighty-five crippled children and their parents. 

BRAZIL, INDIANA raised more than $1200 for the club’s 
Christmas Cheer fund through sales of the annual 
four-page newspaper, the Kiwanis Charity Newsy. 
The fund provides baskets of food for local needy 
families. The Brazil club organized the fund seven 
years ago to establish a central organization for 
gifts to the needy at Christmastime. As chief fund- 
raiser, the Newsy is optionally priced and contains 
twenty columns of Christmas and Kiwanis articles. 
Feature of the 1954 edition was an article by Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, noted clergyman and author 
of the best-selling The Power of Positive Thinking. 

BATAVIA, NEW YORK raised $134 for the Salvation 
Army by manning one of the Army’s street corner 
collection kettles. 

CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS established two parks in 
Charleston and provided playground equipment for 
both parks. 

INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA built a large camp house for 
local Girl Scouts. The structure, which measures 
thirty feet by fifty, has a kitchen and storage room, 
a large fireplace and a large utility room. The club 
raised much of their building funds by sponsoring 
a concert by the US Marine Band. 
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\UGUSTA KIWANIS 


A BOX OF HUMAN HAPPINESS 


VIWAMIS APPLES 





The Kiwanis Club of Augusta Road, Greenville, South Carolina, 
operated a refreshment stand for six days and nights at 
the local county fair, top. Proceeds were so good that the 
men were able to pay for the stand and equipment, and still 
come out ahead. Above, is one of the ways the Winnipeg, 
Manitoba club advertised its apple sale, which lasted two 
months and netted $10,000. Nine thousand boxes were sold. 
Below, attendance was good at a concert sponsored by the 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts, club for the benefit of needy kids. 
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PITTSFIELD, MAINE spearheaded a drive to get $50,000 
pledged for Pittsfield industrial development. The 
drive was started when the American Woolen Com- 
pany announced that it was closing the near cen- 
tury-old Pioneer Mills, which had been employing 
about 300 Pittsfield citizens. Seeing his community 
faced with a tremendous loss, Roosevelt T. Susi, 
who was then president of the Pittsfield club, told 
the Kiwanians that he thought the club should do 
something about it. They unanimously agreed and 
voted to launch a $50,000 fund-raising project. 

Raising huge sums of money is nothing new to the 
Pittsfield Kiwanians they presented a 
$20,000 swimming pool to their community. (See 
page 38 in the March 1954 issue.) The first thing the 
club did was to ask the fifty-nine members to make 
pledges. One hundred per cent response brought a 
pledge of $22,000 
and professional men and came away with seventy 

totaling $17,000. Then a 

canvass was made, and 366 Pittsfieldians promised 

to give $15,000. All in all, there were 495 pledge 
cards amounting to $54,000. The Kiwanians’ “Pitts- 
field Plan” requested each prospective pledgee to 

buy a certain number of stock at $10 a 

when the $50,000 was raised, to pay ten 

dollar the 

balance to be when a 





Last year 


Next the men saw local business 





pledges house-to-house 


shares of 
share and 
share or one whichever was 
greate! the 
manufacturer was found who would establish a new 


mill at Pittsfield. Soon a stockholders’ organizational 


cents a 


paid if and 


meeting was called and officers wasted little time in 
calling on the American Woolen Company. Result 
The Woolen Company that 
the firm was planning to open a new and modern 
mill at Pittsfield. It was just six 
months after the closing of the Pioneer Mills 
MARKESAN, WISCONSIN operated a free Santa Claus 
service for the rural schools in the community 
GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA helped 
other Kiwanis the 
Salvation Army’s Christmas and winter relief fund 
The Golden Gate Kiwanians finished fourth in com- 
collect the most money 
The San Francisco 


American announced 


sixty-loom pilot 


local clubs collect money for 


petition to see who could 







and win the annual Army award 
club took the top prize 





For a new YMCA, the Northwest Milwaukee, Wisconsin, club 
bought a 16 mm. sound projector, screen, film strip, 35 mm. 
camera and a slide projecter. Cost of the equipment was $600. 




























The Kiwanis Club of Monnett, Missouri, won first place with 
the float it entered in a Christmas parade. The float 
advertised the club’s underprivileged child fund and activity, 


DIVISION FOUR, MICHIGAN DISTRICT sponsored a 
float in a parade celebrating the centennial of Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. All eleven clubs in the division had 
a part in presenting the float in the lavish parad: 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY more than 
88,000 pieces of white goods for the American Cance 
Society. The material, collected in a campaign called 
“Operation White Shirt,” was to be made into bed 
jackets, cancer pads and other bed and 
accessories for cancer victims. Wrote the secretary 
of the Society’s New Jersey division: “ I know 
from personal experience that numerous groups i! 
oul would have had lack of 
salvage material had it not been for the fine results 


collected 


nursing 


state to disband fo. 
you people were able to accomplish.” 
ENNIS, TEXAS held two free movies for local children. 
MID-CITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA built a drinking 
fountain at a youth camp sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of New Orleans. The fountain, designed in th: 
form of a large well, with a spacious shelter built 
the memory of 


around it, dedicated to fou 


deceased Mid-City Kiwanians 


was 


Number thirteen was lucky for this girl, chosen Sweet Corn 
Queen at Mendota, Illinois’ sweet corn festival. Winner over 
eighteen other girls, she was backed by Mendota Kiwanians 
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Key Club Roundup 


CONVENTION CALL As soon as the Kiwanis International 
convention closes June 30 in Cleveland, many Kiwanians 
will travel to Detroit to take part in the annual conven- 
tion of Key Club International scheduled for July 3-6. 











AID BY RADIO Thirty-four persons died and 1200 were 
left homeless when a tornado raked Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi. Three days later the Key Club of Meridian, 
Mississippi Junior College went on the air with a mara- 
thon fund-raising radio program over three radio sta- 


“0 ae Senne Sale gules Seveentee oe = ~~ Village, Ohio, tions. Results: more than $3500 in cash and thousands 
oat club busily make toys for underprivileged kids. Among the er 
ivity products: doll cradies, play horses, wooden rabbits and dogs. of dollars worth of clothes and toys for tornado victims, 
TWO BIG JOBS Officials at San Leandro, California High 
School think so highly of their Key Clubbers that they 
da LINCOLN PARK-MOUNTAIN VIEW, NEW JERSEY bought gave them the responsibility of orientating all incoming 
yan- special eyeglasses for a partially blind girl. The freshmen. The Key Club did a good job, and the high 
had glasses are equipped with telescopic lens, which school called on them to render another service: re- 
‘ade enable the girl, who was born with only five per ducing rowdyism at athletic contests. Members of the 
tha: cent vision, to read even telephone directory type. Key Club acted as ushers, and the problem abated. 
nce¢ BRADDOCK, PENNSYLVANIA chartered a bus and sent 
illed twenty local boys and girls out to a camp for a BIG LOCKER PROJECT Key Clubbers at Tifton High 
bed two-week stay. school, Tifton, Georgia, gave a major assist to their 
‘sing EVANSVILLE, INDIANA invites local underprivileged school when they built 150 lockers in the gymnasium. 
tary children to a picnic each summer. Individual Ki- 
no wanians take groups of the kids to the picnic A TRIP TO CHICAGO Three members of the Gar-Field 
S grounds in their cars, then stay with their groups High School Key Club, Woodbridge, Virginia, made a 
k of until they return them to their homes. The big day _ five-day trip to Chicago under the sponsorship of the 
sults consists of refreshments, entertainment, amusement Kiwanis Club of Woodbridge. (See picture below.) Each 
park rides and a picnic supper. The Evansville club member of the trio was chosen because he plans a career 
ren. has sponsored this picnic for thirty-one years. This in engineering. Highlight of the trip was a busy day-and- 
king year 264 children attended. a-half detailed tour of Chicago’s Museum of Science and 
anis APPLETON, WISCONSIN used the receipts from the Industry, where the boys enjoyed a private showing 
th club’s gum ball machine to stage a party for Apple- through the famous U-505, a German submarine cap- 
puilt ton’s underprivileged kids. Next to Santa’s gift- tured by the US Navy in World War II. Accompanying 
fou laden visit, a turkey dinner was the favorite part the Key Clubbers on their Chicago visit was Woodbridge 








of the program. 





Kiwanian Herbert Haar, an engineer. 


Robert McCullough photo 


















Key Clubbers 








‘orn The band at Crown Point High School, Crown Point, Indiana, When three Woodbridge, Virginia, visited 
over needed uniforms, so local Kiwanians provided them. Here the Chicago (see above) they toured the General Office. From left, 
ans young musicians practice for the first time in their outfits. Mac Radcliffe, Tom Marshall, Jerry MacDonald and Herb Haar, 
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You can still see some of the places 
where this great American worked and 


played during his eventful lifetime. 


‘ V. A MAN becomes as famous as George 


Washington did, he loses some of his humar 
qualities. People tend to overlook the fact tha 
like the rest of us, he had a mother and fathe: 
that he had a business, and that he joined certai 
organizations during his lifetime 

Yet these things are true. As the pictures o1 
these pages indicate, George Washington, th: 
man, led a very real and active life 

His spirit is very much alive in the beautifu 
Virginia countryside, where many historic place 
have been preserved in his memory. At thes 
hallowed spots millions of people have sensex 
the greatness of George Washington and hi 
activities 

The United States of America is the supreme 
monument to the man who was its father. Ye 
the places where he lived stand as reminders of 
the fact that George Washington was an 
ordinary mortal, as well as a great man. THE END 
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t BD ig ¥ 2 . This colonial house, a reconstruction of Wash- 
4 a 
- d, a) . ington’s birthplace, is consecrated as a national 
- -) ae 


monument at Wakefield, Virginia. It was re- 
built on the foundations of the original house 
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In Fredericksburg, this monument 
honors George Washington’s mother. 


At Ferry Farm, top, Washington lived for 
thirty-five years, with time out for the 
French and Indian War. Washington settled 
his mother in the neat house in Fredericks- 
burg, above, where she lived her last years. 
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When Washington was in Fred- 
ericksburg he worked in an 
office maintained in the drug 
shop of his friend, Hugh Mercer. 


In Mercer’s shop, below, Wash- 
ington used to spend hours 
socializing and discussing the 
growing political unrest that 
preceded the Revolutionary 
War. Inside the shop, below 
right, many of the same bot- 
tles and apothecary’s equipment 
used by Mercer are displayed. 
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Three Lions photos 





In a children’s room probably very much like this 
one in the Wakefield house, George Washington 
was born February 22, 1732. The room was care- 
fully designed in period, and the furniture, wood, 
cradle and play horse were meticulously selected. 
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CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION Understanding the 
farm surplus problem is a vital matter for Kiwanians 
throughout the US. (See page 35.) Schedule public 
forums at which farm experts can discuss the issues 
which affect rural, town and city people alike. In this 
way you can do a great deal to strengthen your local 
government. —Merle H. Tucker 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA Recognize 
your newly elected municipal officials. Sponsor a civic 
day program in your club —Melbourne R. Osborne 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES Kiwan- 
ians everywhere can help fight the world-wide Russian 
propaganda campaign against our way of life. Read the 
article on page 17 of this issue. Ralph C. Keyes 
SUPPORT OF CHURCHES Use the Kiwanis radio 
transcription, “The Power of Prayer,” to encourage wor- 
ship in your community. This is one of three records 
containing religious spot announcements for radio use. 
Contact the General Office for more information about 


—Harold M. Doolen 


new 


this activity. 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK Now is a good time to set up 
Saturday and late afternoon athletic programs in co- 
Alert clubs 
young 

May 


operation with your local school officials 
programs for 
Kenneth L. 


sponsor year-round _ sports 


people. 


CIRCLE K If you live in or near a college town, consider 
sponsoring a Circle K club (the Kiwanis organization 
fer college men). The growth of Circle K in recent years 
testifies to its importance as a Kiwanis youth service 
activity. Walter B. Jones 
KEY CLUBS An active Key Club committee is a “must” 
for a really active Kiwanis club. The International goal: 
a Key Club for every Kiwanis club. James Conover 


survey! Get your 
welfare 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD Make a 
ministers, police officials, juvenile authorities, 
agencies and health departments to sit down with your 
committee and discuss the children who need help men- 
tally, physically and/or socially. W. E. Watts 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Plan your vocational guidance 
program for the entire year. Consult with school officials 
and local business and professional men. Then publicize 
your activities through press and radio so the community 
will know what you are doing. —Earl C. Knutson 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered to 





you by the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 


520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS The deadline for filing your club 
1954 achievement report was January 25. If you missed 
the deadline, finish the report and rush it to your district 
headquarters. —Donald I. Parker 
ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP Does the box score in 
your weekly club bulletin show a net increase of two at 
the end of February, working toward your goal of one 
new member net each month until the Cleveland con- 


vention? —Irvin C. Chapman 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS Now is the time to schedule you 
inter-club visits for all of 1955. Gilman O. Rolstad 


KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP Make sure that 
you have a thoroughly planned Kiwanis education pro- 
gram covering all of 1955. —States R. G. Finley 


NEW CLUB BUILDING—CANADA If the spirit of adven- 
ture is an impelling motive in your life as a Kiwanian 
you cannot satisfy the desire in a better manner than 
in building a new Kiwanis club. Bert E. Coulter 


NEW CLUB BUILDING—UNITED STATES Know what you 
are selling—familiarize yourself with a basic knowledge 
of Kiwanis on all levels. —Harold O. Danner 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC See “Program Suggestions” on 
page 7. —A. L. Keeney 
PUBLIC RELATIONS Kiwanis clubs are faced with a “re- 
selling” job every month. The public must be made to 
understand anew the reason for Kiwanis and what you 
club is doing to justify its existence in the public 
mind. —Ewart G. Macpherson 





FORWARD IN KIWANIS 
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LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


Two Views 


_.. I was so terribly disappointed with 
the club bulletin story in the October 
issue of the magazine by Oren Arnold. 

We, who have been getting out our 
bulletins for ten years or longer are far 
more interested in knowing more about 
what the other bulletins are like rather 
than telling us what to do and, in some 
instances, rather better if it wasn’t 
printed. 

Again, it certainly was a keen dis- 
appointment and I had been anxiously 
waiting for the bulletin article to be 
published, never dreaming it would be 
the type of a story that was published 
in the magazine. .. . 

A. W. Johnson, Secretary 
Lexington, Kentucky 


# As editor of Kiwanichatter, the 
weekly bulletin of the Kiwanis Club 
of Glenshaw, Pennsylvania, I am very 
much interested in “New Life for Your 
Club Bulletin,” in the October issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. Good stuff, 
especially the suggestion that editors 
ought to be changed. ... 

George N. Bensen 

Glenshaw, Pennsylvania 


Life in a Nutshell 
.. . Thank you for Ben Dean’s editorial 
“The Best Is Yet to Be” in the Septem- 
ber 1954 issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
It is Kiwanis and life itself in a nut- 
shell. 
Ross Downs, Kiwanian 
Camden, New Jersey 


Sorry, Cedar Falls 

... Just received my copy of December 
and notice that there is a paragraph of 
our “Peanut Day” activities on Kiwanis 
Kids’ Day—page 18, first paragraph. But 
there is just one thing wrong with it— 
it was the Cedar Falls, lowa Kiwanis 
club that gave the $1000 to the police 
department for their park—NOT Cedar 
Rapids. 

I have had several phone calls from 
other members of our club, and they 
feel that you should put a short note 
in the next issue of the magazine cor- 
recting this error. 

They feel that after putting the tre- 
mendous effort into doing this job well 
that they should have the credit due 
them. 

We appreciate your story on the won- 
derful work done by Kiwanis on this 
very important “Day” and we also like 
to know how other clubs operate on 
this project. 

We send extra copies to two libraries, 
the hospital, two high schools and to the 
local newspaper. So you see our maga- 
zine pretty well covers our city. I don’t 
mean to criticize as I think the magazine 
is the best of reading material available, 
but would appreciate anything you can 
do to correct this error, as we are try- 
ing to explain to our citizens it was a 
misprint. 

Everett W. Morris 
Immediate Past Lieutenant Governor 
Nebraska-Iowa District 


“Working Partners” 

‘ I read with great interest the 
article “Never Underestimate the 
Power” in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
October. I wish to thank you for pub- 





lishing this understanding discussion. 
It is so true that in certain areas the 
men’s service clubs have not understood 
that there are women’s clubs set up on 
similar bases. As is noted in the article, 
some communities have already learned 
that by cooperation of the men’s and 
women’s service clubs, local communi- 
ties may have enhanced benefits . . . 
Zonta International is most apprecia- 
tive of your helpfulness in the promo- 
tion of women’s service organizations 
“as working partners with male serv- 
ice organizations in making our com- 
munities more attractive places in 
which to live, in which to do business 
and in which to rai-e a family.” 
Dorothea F. Radusch 
International President 
Zonta International 


Oregon to Argentina 

After reading the October issue 
cover to cover, I note on page 2 that 
Eduardo Morgens of Moreno 1982 (3) 
Buenos Aires, Argentina would like to 
have some magazines. Our club would 
like to send him two subscriptions for 
one year. You may bill us for maga- 
zines and postage. 

Would like to show my appreciation 
to Kiwanis for publishing one of Amer- 
ica’s finest magazines. Each month’s 
end I find myself looking forward to its 
strength-building messages for human 
betterment. Its clear thinking adds 
well to the rich heritage upon which 
Kiwanis has been built. 

All Kiwanis clubs should salute the 
splendid marksmanship of inspirational 
ideas and challenge its pages carry. 

Marion Nesbit, Secretary-Treasurer 
Seaside, Oregon 





THE MASTER KEY 
(From page 27) 


creed richly lived by. More than 
anything else, it is the source of your 
greatness. It represents human life 
in its highest expression, the ultimate 
in refinement in civilization. This 
fact is wonderfully expressed in a 
story used by the late Roe Fulker- 
son, an eminent Kiwanian, whose 
gems of living philosophy appeared 
for many years in this magazine. 


Back 1 1931 he used this incident 
to illustrate how the pursuit of hap- 
piness takes a thousand forms— 
business or professional success, 
fame, sports, wealth, cleverness, so- 
cial approval: “A telegraph com- 
pany once told Ballington Booth it 
would send to every branch of the 
Salvation Army on this continent a 
message of Christmas cheer from 
him, free of charge. There was no 
limit placed on the length of the 
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message. He could use a thousand 
words if he liked. 

“After deliberation this marvelous 
man of God sent to each branch of 
the Army one word: that word-was 
‘OTHERS.’ 

“In that one word was epitomized 
the end of the hunt for happiness.” 

There you have the Kiwanis phi- 
losophy: “Others.” It is the philos- 
ophy that applies to individuals and 
nations as well. 

Why did the Philippines stand 
loyally by the United States during 
World War II? Because we had 
given her for many decades the 


* * - - * * * 


“Posterity, you will never know how 
much it cost the present generation 
to preserve your freedom! I hope 
you will make good use of it. If you 
do not, I shall repent in heaven that 
I ever took the pains to preserve it.” 

—John Adams, 1776 


+ * * 7 7 * * 


Christian treatment of helpfulness. 

Why, for the first time in human 
history, did a defeated nation, Japan, 
look upon her conqueror as a demi- 
god? Because Uncle Sam treated 
the prostrate land with kindliness 
and good will. 

Selfishness has within itself the 
seeds of its own death. Charitable- 
ness is the law of life. As long as 
Kiwanis keeps its compassion, its 
devotion to the good of suffering or 
handicapped individuals, its loyalty 
to the cause of civic betterment, its 
pursuit of new ways for social ad- 
vancement, it will endure, its great- 
ness increasing. But if ever your 
ideals should be lost, the penalty will 
be oblivion. 

This expression of mine as an ob- 
server is better told in the words of 
a past International president of Ki- 
wanis, Ben Dean, who recalls how, 
away back in the 1920’s, Kiwanis 
leaders adopted as current Objec- 

(see THE MASTER KEY page 44) 
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THE MASTER KEY 
(From page 43) 


tives certain areas of service so basic 
in human needs that they have con- 
tinued without interruption as domi- 
nant in club activities through all 
the years of unrest and tension. He 
noted these: 

Service to the underprivileged and 
to normal boys and girls Respon- 
sibilities of citizenship Higher 
business and professional standards 

Efficiency in government 
Support of churches in their spir- 
itual aims Much of the strength 
of Kiwanis has been its concentrated 
plowing of those specific fields 

“Kiwanis has kept abreast of the 
Past President Dean re- 
“She has been sensitive to 
She has kept her re- 
interests flexible 
have re- 


times,” 
flected 
current needs 
sources and het 
Her current Objectives 
flected the urgency of contemporary 
Here, too, is the measure 
that she is able 
direct her 


problems 
of her greatness, 
quickly to organize 
powers and her influence to combat 
both old and new evils that threaten 


and 


our democracies.” 

Now how about a chuckle and a 
contrast? Some of the self-interest 
things Kiwanians did in the “grow- 
ing up” stage are an interesting con- 
trast to Kiwanis as we know it today. 

In those early days many clubs 
provided time so that at every meet- 
ing a member could spend five min- 
utes talking himself and his 
business, plugging it all he pleased. 


about 


And the weekly club bulletins were 
often printed on letterhead stationery 
of members, providing them with 
free advertising. Nowadays, many 
clubs fire a member who mentions 
his business before the club. 

And there was the Kiwanis mule. 
Some of those early self-interesters 
had a brilliant idea: Get a mule and 
bait the farmers as customers. It 
was in the heart of the cotton 
country where a mule was a prize— 
especially a husky, well-tempered, 
fairly good-looking thoroughbred- 
but-not-registered mule. This local 
club bought a premium animal for 
$400. It was to be given away, yes 
sir, given away absolutely free, to 
some farmer for merely signing his 
name! 

Well, my Kiwanis friends of 1955, 
it was quite a stunt. About 25,000 
tenders of the soil signed up, and the 
drawing was held at, the Kiwanis 
booth at the state fair. There was 
an enormous, excited crowd, and 
over all floated the Kiwanis banner 
The winner was cheered as he led 
away his mule in triumph. After- 
ward, the 25,000 names were turned 
over to loyal Kiwanis merchants as 
potential customers to be cultivated! 

In contrast to such early self- 
interest activity, the Objects of Ki- 
wanis, adopted in 1924, stand as a 
tower of idealistic dedication. The 
wording has never been changed: 

“Give primacy to the human and 
spiritual, rather than to the material 
values of life 

“Encourage the daily living of the 


Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships. 

“Promote the adoption and the 
application of higher social, business 
and professional standards. 

“Develop, by precept and example, 
a more intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship. 

“Provide, through Kiwanis clubs 
a practical means to form enduring 
friendships, to render altruistic serv- 
ice and to build better communities 

“Cooperate in creating and main- 
taining that sound public opinior 
and high idealism which make pos- 
sible the increase of righteousness 
justice, patriotism and good will.” 

With these as a broad guide, Ki- 
wanis has matured, stressing always 
the rule of the spiritual over the 
material; the unselfish over the sel- 
fish; the good over the evil; the true 
over the false; the kind over the 
grasping; the patriotic over the 
treasonable; the democratic over the 
dictatorial; the dignity of the indi- 
vidual over his degradation; the 
reign of God over paganism in hu- 
man hearts. 

As I observe, then contemplate 
the many facets of usefulness and 
idealism of Kiwanis International to- 
day, its impressive array of achieve- 
ments for the common welfare, I feel 
that the Creator looks down and 
calls it good. I can only hope and 
pray the next forty years may be 
burnished brighter by the same in 


greater measure, with more good 
will and service. Godspeed to you 
Kiwanis! THE END 





REPORT FROM EUROPE 
(From page 34) 


munists had organized teams of 
“listening couples” to visit neighbors 
unexpectedly and report those who 
listen to Western broadcasts. 

“Many family dogs were seized by 
the state on the pretext of an epi- 
demic,” she added. “Actually it was 
because the dogs interfered with the 
spying of the ‘listening couples.’ 

Psychological warfare along the 
Iron Curtain border combines both 
the written and spoken word. At 
the outskirts of the little village of 
Freyung, high in the hills of Bavaria 
and only a few miles from the border 
of Communist-dominated Czecho- 
slovakia, is the balloon-launching 
site of Free Europe Press, another 
function of the Crusade for Freedom. 

On days when weather conditions 
and air currents are suitable, thou- 
sands of pamphlet-carrying balloons 
are released to distribute their loads 
over carefully selected objectives 
behind the Iron Curtain. Close 


44 


study of atmospheric conditions, 
prevailing winds, proper inflation of 
the balloons and other factors has 
enabled the Free Europe Press to 
closely pinpoint the distribution of 
anti-Communist leaflets 

Literature sent across is usually 
found and frequently distributed by 
hand. It is known to have turned 
up in some unexpected places— 
pasted to the planks of a platform 
from which Communist officials were 
to speak in Prague, for example. 
And at election time, FEP leaflets are 
placed on doors of polling places, 
police stations and other government 
buildings. Some are said to have 
appeared in pockets and luggage of 
known Communists 

On a good day, an average of 3000 
balloons are sent skyward over the 
Iron Curtain. Millions of anti-Com- 
munist leaflets have been scattered 
in this manner! 

The Russians have objected 
strongly and often about Radio Free 
Europe and Free Europe Press. But 
these protests are in vain because 


RFE and FEP are financed and op- 
erated solely by the free peoples of 
the world. Government has nothing 
to do with either. It is the citizens 
of the free world whose contribu- 
tions to the Crusade for Freedom 
keep hope alive in the breasts of 
those in captivity behind the wall of 
guns and barbed wire 

Speaking of the importance of 
this morale-boosting function, the 
SHAPE Commander General Alfred 
Gruenther, added this significant 
observation: “RFE ... can aid the 
military greatly by helping to slow 
down the development of military 
and production strength in the satel- 
lites while the West is building up 
its strength in these departments 
If we can make this slowing-down 
process serious enough to the Sovi- 
ets, the West will have the time it 
needs to build up enough strength 
to make the Soviets hesitate before 
advancing any aggressive plans. 

“RFE is thus playing a part in 
helping the free world win the 
cold war. By winning the cold war, 
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REPORT FROM EUROPE 
(From page 45) 


moved by the Russians, but these 
are being replaced and employment 
is steadily rising. 

We found the people of the city 
quite friendly; relations between the 
Allied military and the citizenry are 
on a high plane. Close and efficient 
cooperation has made it possible to 
establish a form of government ac- 
ceptable to all but the Communists, 
who oppose its every move. The 
German people who now have free- 
dom are determined to keep it. 

One afternoon we boarded a bus 
in West Berlin and journeyed across 
the city into the Russian sector. 
This visit behind the Iron Curtain 
was a highlight of the trip, for it 
revealed the startling contrast be- 
tween life in a free society and one 
which is completely controlled by 
communism. 

As we passed through the down- 
town area of West Berlin we noticed 
the humming traffic and the prosper- 
ous-looking shops. As we approached 
Brandenberg gate, main entrance to 
East Berlin, we had an excellent 
view of the historic Reichstag build- 
ing, badly damaged by fire and 
bombs. A short distance from the 
gate, but in the Russian sector, we 
saw the remnants of Hitler’s bomb 
outside of which it 
his body was burned after 
killed himself. 

Over this entrance to East Berlin 
flew a huge red flag. Armed Soviet 
policemen stopped all vehicles enter- 
ing or leaving, except our bus, which 
was preceded and followed by US 
Army security officers. 


IS Sala 


he had 


Tre CONTRAST between the Allied 


sectors and the Russian sector was 
immediately evident. Although it 
was just past midafternoon, few 


civilians were visible in the Marx- 
Engels Platz, where the huge Com- 
munist demonstrations and gather- 
ings are held. Streets were nearly 
deserted, save for the police, who 
were constantly in evidence. 

East Berlin is still little more than 


| a heap of rubble and partially de- 


stroyed buildings. Only on Stalin- 
Allee, where approximately three- 
fourths of a mile of new buildings 
have been erected, was there any 
evidence that the Russians were 
undertaking some reconstruction. 
These modern buildings, largely for 
show purposes, are seven or eight 
stories tall, with modern fronts. The 
new apartments are occupied by Red 
government and military officials, in- 
cidentally. Behind and beyond these 
lie block after block of damaged 
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buildings where the ordinary East 


Berliners live. 

Some factories have been rebuilt 
and they are operated under the 
Red cooperative plan. Huge red 
signs on the walls of these factories 
proclaim this fact to all. 

In the center of East Berlin we 
saw more people, but the majority 
were uniformed soldiers, guards or 
police. During the two or more 
hours we spent in East Berlin we 
observed only two people smiling. 
Friendly groups visiting on the 
streets were noticeably absent. And 
everyone in East Berlin carries a 
brief case—high government officials, 
shop keepers, factory employees, 
housewives and police. We were told 
the East Berliners use brief cases as 
lunch boxes, traveling bags, de- 
pository or library as the need may 
be 

We saw few cars on the streets— 
travel is largely by bicycle. Resi- 
dents are poorly clothed and have 
little income under the Russian 
regime. 





This tour was a real eye opener. 
Like other Americans, I had heard a 
lot about the stifling atmosphere of 
suspicion and bureaucratic hierarchy 
behind the Iron Curtain. But not 
until I had actually seen it could I 
begin to appreciate the plight of 
those unfortunate millions who are 
prisoners in the Communist state. 

Radio Free Europe and Free Eu- 
rope Press are working night and 
day to lift the Communist yoke from 
the neck of these unhappy people. 
In this great task, we wish these two 
agencies Godspeed. May their good 
work be crowned with success in the 
very near future! THE END 
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Get ORDERS and CASH from your mail- 
man—do work in SPARE TIME at home 
—or expond into FULL TIME business. 
Send coupon for Free facts about 
the newest and most fascinating of 
all home operated businesses. 
the first time a simplified machine 
brings the fabulous profits of Plastic 
Sealing and Plastic Laminating 
within the reach of the small opera- 
tor. Anyone can learn to operate the 
machine with a few minutes practice 
—then with our Magic Mail Pian can 
in daily 


orders pouring 


in every envelope. 






MAGIC MAIL PLAN 


For 


canvassing—no selling. We even supply the cir- 
culars you mail to bring back cash and orders. 
Don’t waste a minute. Rush your name. We'll 
send you FREE and postpaid pictures, 


details, and all the facts you need to 
Mail coupon or send name on postcard. No 
charge. 

WARNER ELECTRIC CO. 
1512 Jarvis Av., Dept. L-27-B, Chicago 26, II. 


No 












THIS 
MAN.. 


. is taking out of 
the machine a Plastic 
Sealing Job — ordered 
by mail—only lic in 
material i 
back $2.58 in 
) . Capacity of 
machine: $25.00 
profit per hour of 
operation. 


Make Thousands of Beautiful Art Creations 


COSTUME JEWELRY ¢ CIGARETTE BOXES 
TRAYS « CANDLESTICKS « COASTERS 
LAMP BASES « BOOK ENDS...ALL IN 
SPARKLING COLORED PLASTIC 


aoe’ 


| WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 1512 Jarvis Av. 
Dept. L-27-B, Chicago 26, Ill. 
At no cost to me, please rush complete | 


details postage prepaid. am under 
no obligation. 


Name. | 









Address. 
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REACH THIS 
PROSPECT’’ 


Per cent 
76.0 control the buying in their business. 
64.3 serve on one or more boards and 


commissions. 


AUDIENCE 
BY ADVERTISING IN 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Kiwanians command concentrated 
purchasing power, personally, in their 
businesses and in civic affairs. 





“BEST 











own two or more cars for personal 
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20.6 

or family use. 
80.5 are homeowners. 
64.0 are college graduates, 
92.5 are married. 
80.2 live in communities 


100,000 population. 


of less than | 





New 
371 Dowd St, 





“TM MAKING 
MORE THAN 
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$1000 a Month 


Haven't Touched Bottom Yet!” 


—reports Charles Kama, Texas, one of 
many who are ‘“‘cleaning up” with or- 
ders for PRESTO, Science's New Midget 
Miracle Fire Extinguisher. So can YOU! 
AMAZING new kind of fire extinguisher 

Tiny ‘‘Presto’’ does job of bulky extinguish 

ers that cost 4 times as much, are 8 times 

as heavy. Ends fires fast as 2 seconds, Sells 

for only $3.98. Guaranteed for 20 years! 
Show it to civil defense workers, owners 

of homes, cars, boat farms, ete., and to 

stores for re-sale—-make good income. H. J 

Kerr reports $20 a day. Wm. Wrydallis. 

$15.20 an hour. Write for FREE Sales Kit 

obligation. (if you want a regular 
Presto to use as a demonstrator, send $2.50. 
Monev back if you wish.) MERLITE IN- 
DUSTRIES, Dept. 492, 114 East 32nd St., 
16, N. ¥ IN CANADA: Mopa Co., Lid. 
Montreal 1, P. Q 


Science's 
New Midget No 


Miracle 
“Presto’’ 


York 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office. 


















HERE IS AN EASY 


WAY ann MEANS 


TO MAKE MONEY 


« «. An Easy WAY That 
MEANS More Money 
To Your Club 







Send 

for 
Information 
Today 











Sell Kiwanis Dates 





A KIWANIS NATURAL 


NOW IS THE TIME 


From California's Oasis. 
Tree ripened honeysweet Dates, 


Get your Kiwanis Club started on 
this new, money-raising project. 


YOUR CLUB CAN 

BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 
WITH 

KIWANIS DATES 














KIWANIS CLUB 
Santa Monica, California 


Box 813 


Please send me information on how 
our club can raise money this new 
and easy way by selling these 
large, top quality California dates. 
Write for color sound date film. 
22 min. 


NAME 
STREET 2c cccccccccccccccscsocses 
CITY. wc cccccccccce STATE... .c00 
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Past District Governors Roy F. Cooke and Arthur L. 
May and twenty-four other New England Kiwanians 
who belong to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts, took part in a tour of Eng- 
land and France, where the Company was guest at a 
succession of receptions, dinners and tours. 


Onvie was just a piglet when Watsonville, California 
tour of ten clubs in 
from club to 


Kiwanians launched him on a 
Division Twenty-four. He 
club, and by the time of his homecoming, a few months 
and 465 miles later, Orvie was so hefty that he caused 
deep pocket-reaching among local hog buyers. Watson- 
ville Kiwanians added the profits from Orvie’s 
to their youth welfare fund 


was passed 


sale 


Tue ctvss in Division Four of the Nebraska-Iowa 
District are vying for tall, 
handsome fellowship trophy that is being passed from 
club to club. The club showing the largest number of 
man-miles in transporting the trophy on the inter-club 


permanent possession of a 


route wins the right to keep it 


Tue Ames, Iowa club visited every Kiwanis club in 
last year—and did it without setting foot out- 

USA. Ames Kiwanians recorded an actual 
meeting, including Club President Marsh Townsend’s 
message to the Canadian Kiwanians, a song session and 
a loud yell, “Hi, Canada.” The club made ten copies of 
the record, divided Canada 
started the good-will recordings on their 

Each Canadian club sent the Ames club a report of 
the recording’s visit. The South Windsor, Ontario club 
liked the recording so well that members insisted upon 
hearing it a time. Said the Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan “You folks fine singing 
group, and was that Bing Crosby we heard in the back- 
ground? The little talk very good, 
and in fact we all agreed that our North America is in 
reality one big county with Ames a part of Canada and 
Prince Albert a part of the United States.” 


Canada 
side the 


into as many sections and 


rounds 


second 
club have a 


president's was 


Raruer rHAN take meeting time for special recognition 
of each member's birthday, Jack McKissack of the 
Aurora, Colorado club set aside time during the last 
meeting of each month for the feting of all birthdays 
for that month. Included in this procedure is a large- 
size cake with “Happy Birthday, Kiwanian” written 


on top 


Tre Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee District has 
lost a great Kiwanian in the passing of George Meadows, 
a member of the Shreveport, Louisiana club since 1935. 
George was president of the Shreveport club in 1938, 
lieutenant governor in 1940 and governor in 1942. He 
served on many district and International committees 
and is the author of the history of the Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi-West Tennessee District. 


48 










Tue Roseland, Chicago club has inducted All-America 
water polo star Bill Kooistra into their ranks. Bill ha 
long been a star performer on the famed Illinois Athlet 
Club water polo team. In 1952 he played on the Amer- 
ican Olympic water polo squad in Helsinki. Kiwania 
Bill started his swimming career at the age of ten in the 
Roseland club’s Kiwanis Community Championshi 
Swimming Meet, which the club has sponsored annually J 
for the past twenty-four years. 


4 


Oo 


F eLtowsuir among neighboring service clubs was em- 
phasized in Ridgetown, Ontario when Bob McTavish, 

past president of the Kiwanis Club of Ridgetown, died 
Bob was to be buried on a Saturday—the last day of ; 
car testing program the Ridgetown Kiwanians were con- 
ducting. Knowing that the Kiwanians wanted to attend 
the funeral, members of the local Rotary club took ove: 
the testing lanes so their friendly rivals could attend 


the burial service. 


Tue Men in the red shirts (see below) were very pop- 
ular at the recent Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennesse« 
District convention. Twelve members from Bilox 

Mississippi donned crimson shirts and handled infor- 
mation, instruction-giving and a variety of tasks con 
nected with the convention. Preconvention publicit 

advised Kiwanians to “. . . see the man in the red shirt 

When the convention was 
shirts were auctioned as souvenirs and more than $300 
was collected. The Biloxi club gave the money to the 
Ocean Springs, Mississippi club, which used the cash to 
buy some braces for a crippled child. (The Biloxi club 


nearing the close, the re 


had organized the Ocean Springs club just a few days 
before the convention.) 








Among the busiest at the Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee 
convention were the twelve men in red shirts (see story above). 
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i Valiente!” cried 
the Spanish admiral 


He cheered as his launch fished this man and seven 
more waterlogged American sailors out of Santiago 
Harbor, Cuba, on the morning of June 4, 1898, 
This was straining Spanish chivalry to the break- 
ing point, for Richmond 


Hobson 


little suicide crew had 


(right) and his 
spent the previous night 
taking a ship into the 
harbor entrance under a 
hail of cannonade and 
deliberately sinking her 
to bottle up the Spanish fleet. 





Hobson, who planned and supervised every de- 
tail of the operation, from placing the scuttling 
charges to dropping anchor under fire, was ac- 


tually an engineer, not a line officer. 


In Santiago Harbor. he led his first and only 


action against the enemy. But his cool-headed 
daring made him as much a hero of the day as 
Admiral Dewey. And proved again that America’s 


most valuable product is Americans. 


These Americans—proudly confident of their 


nation’s future —are the people who stand behind 
l'nited States Series E Savings Bonds. They are 
the people who, by their spirit and abilities, make 


these Bonds one of the world’s finest investments, 

That's why there's no better way to protect your 
future than by investing in America’s future! Buy 
Bonds regularly! 


* * ” 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Plan work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; after 
And the Bonds you 
receive will pay rate of 3°) per 
year, compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, 


Savings where vou 
that your saving ts done for you 
you interest at the 


if youre self-employed, invest in Bonds regularly 


where you bank. They're as safe as America! 


For your Own security—and your country’s, too— 


invest in U.S. Savings Bonds! 
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ement. It ts donated by this publication in cooperation 
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SEND US YOUR OLD RUGS 
CARPETS and CLOTHING 


MUU tM LIL LIM AIR ITAL 


OLSON 040m RUGS 


Mail 
this Coupon 
or a Postcard 
te COLSON RUG CO., Dept. &-3! 
Chicago 41, Hlinois 
Please mail bre 
gation, the big. new 
i Model Rooms in 


get new broad Om rug 
by sendi 


‘> 


NAME.. 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 





America’s Greatest 
hug Value! 
on 
a - ess zy 
tray wars 
2? £4 7 


bh : UPJ 
Every Rug ~ 2 <n o AVE 10/2 
For Dowicihe Wear GP | YOUR RUG MONEY 
rite for Big FREE Catalog in Colors 


and Our lowest Rug Prices in Years / 


3 Million Women have made the Thrilling Discovery that the 
seasoned wool and material in their worn rugs, carpets, clothing are 
valuable and can be scientifically reclaimed by the Olson process: 
shredded, sterilized, sorted, merged, pickered, carded, combed, 
sy Dleached and expertly blended with choice new carpet wools . .. then 
thly respun, redyed in exquisite shades and woven into deep-textured, 
new two-sided broadloom rugs “fine enough for any home.” 


Your Choice of 44 newest colors, patterns regardless of the colors 
in your materials: Solid Colors, Tweed Blends, Karly American 
and Oriental designs, Embossed Effects, Florals, Ovals, etc..—any 
width up to 18 feet seamless, any length. We guarantee to please 
you or pay for your materials. Orders completed in One Week. 


Chicago, New York OLSON RUG CO. Factory to You. 





